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South-East Asia 


HE British officials who recently assembled in: Singapore to discuss, 

under Mr Malcolm MacDonald’s: chairmanship, the: situation in 
south-east Asia have done so. against a gloomy. back-cloth of violence; 
political unrest, economic disintegration and universal extension of Com- 
munist power and pressure. ‘The situation’seemis all the more dangerous 
when it is remembered how frail and surérficial are many of the links 
established between the western world and the Far East, The men 
who, went out to trade in the nineteenth century had no very clear idea 
of their ultimate relations with the. communities which, as a result of 
their intervention; were to. be forced out of primitive or traditional 
patterns of society: -Many of them assumed that a purely colonial status 
would prove permanent. Most of the rest worked on the assumption 
that it would prove possible, in time, to reproduce in Asia all the charac- 
teristics of western European democracy and to admit the peoples 
of south-east Asia to full equality of status. British and’ Ameticah 
theory conceived equality in terms of independence, French and Dutch 
of assimilation. But in both cases, the purely colonial relationship would 
be left behind. 

At the root of the present crisis in south-east Asia lies.the fact that 
none of these expectations has been fulfilled. In general, no eastern 
version of a fully fledged western economy has grown up. In large 
parts of south-east Asia, industry, such as it is, has remained im foreign 
hands. Commerce and banking has been shared between the westerners, 
the Japanese and the Chinese. Everywhere the base of the social pyramid 
has’rémained the peasant. Upon this basis, no strong middle class could 
be built. “The peasants remained outside the political system. Trade 
unions were weak or non-existent. The officials and managers were 
European, Chinese traders, bankers and industrialists, both in their own 
country and in the lands to the south-east, showed more capacity for 
amassing fortunes than for exercising political responsibility, 

The consequence of these shortcomings was that in most lands in south- 
. cast. Asia there-was no basis’ for national equality with the western 
world, and the very factors which made western patterns inapplicable 
—the forgotten peasantry, the irresponsibility of the industrial and com- 
mercial’ classes, the weakness of the trade unions, and the prevalence 


of foreign i interests and foreign rule—have played ‘straight into the hands 


of the Communists, who are able to canalise irito their movement both 
the economic grievances of the masses and the hatred of foreign. rule felt 


- by. the more educated. Today; the sure outcome of the disappearance of 
_ Western influence and control, would.not be independence or assinmalation 


but,absorption. into the Soviet world. . 
.. «This is the situation which confronts the western Powers ies ooth-cdet 
ciAsiasPhey canvhardly be indifferent to it; But every if the issue is 


>< vital, cama anything be done ? One of the most discouraging features of 


: the? ‘Nationalist “débacle’ in China is the impression ‘it’ créatts’ of” 'a 
~ pegitne ‘so inwardly weakened that ‘no amount of outside assistance. can 
* shore it up. “May not the failure of the west in the past to create. 
“social pattern of western society mean that it is now too late to make tt 


yaasali 40 Tet 
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attempt? The western Powers can hardly accept such a verdict. 
Nowhere—not even in China—is the battle decided. It cannot, 
therefore, be abandoned. On present showing, however, it can 
be questioned whether it is being waged in the right way. 

In the first place, although the Communist threat presets an 
almost equal challenge to all the western Powers concerned with 
south-east Asia, there is little or no sign of them making a 
genuinely concerted effort to beat it back. On the contrary, to 
give only two examples, there have been very strong divergences 
of policy between the Americans, the British and the Dutch 
during the long-drawn-out mediation in Indonesia, and a con- 
stant refrain of transatlantic criticism is that Britain is either 
doing too little, as in Burma, or too much, as in Malaya. The 
time for such disunity is surely past. The western nations most 
closely interested in the Far East are actively concerting their 
defence and economic policies in western Europe in order to 
give a firm and progressive answer to Soviet threats. Mean- 
while Communism kicks open the back door and it is hard to 
say whether the Allies are even in agreement on the necessity 
of closing it again. Of a strategy for doing so, there is no trace. 

It is one thing, however, to say that the door should be closed, 
quite another to know how ii can be done. There is both an 
immediate problem—to hold the vast areas that are still under 
western control—and the longer-term, more fundamental pro- 
blem of pacifying those areas and of permanently excluding 
Communist infiltration. There is no need for pessimism over the 
former task. It may still be possible to preserve southern and 
western China from the Communists, the Philippines are firmly 
under western influence, and almost everywhere else Com- 
munism is, temporarily at least, on the defensive as in Malaya 
and Indonesia or divided within itself as in Burma. A more 
vigorous defence policy can certainly enable the western Powers 
to hold the line. The real difficulties arise when they ask 
themselves what they intend to do behind it. 


* 


The safest course is, surely, to return to the reasons which 
have led.to the weakening of the western position. The west’s 
failure is above all a social failure. It is this that the western 
nations must remedy if they are not to accept defeat. Hitherto, 
the policy of the western governments in the south-eastern 
dependencies has been one of honest progressivism in political 
matters ; it has taken a positive imterest in commerce and 
finance ; but it has tended to leave basic production to private 
agencies and the play of economic forces. This has led, until 
recently, inevitably but quite unconsciously, to a certain neglect 
of the basic element of the population, the peasantry. The 
peasant was too ignorant to provide raw material for experi- 
ments in responsible government, and too peor to be a major 
factor in commercial matters. In Malaya, this unconscious 
bias in western policy has had the further effect, now seen to 
be unfortunate, of favouring the Chinese and Indian elements 
cf the population rather than the native Malay. 

Possibly the first step to be taken in a new policy is to 
revise some of these emphases, to found hopes for the future 
rather on economic and social stability than on_ political 
liberalism and to seek the stability of the social system at its 
base rather than at the top. There can be little doubt that the 
support and extension, throughout south-east Asia, of the land- 
owning peasantry could provide a more solid base for lasting co- 
operation with the west than the patronage of landlords who 
are no defence against Communism or of commercial classes 
who are often alien to the soil. No peasant will turn to a Com- 
munist party pledged beyond recall to collectivisation (by the 
most brutal methods) if land for personal ownership can be had 
from another source. A policy of land reform is obviously beset 
with difficulties. [For instance, in expropriating the existing 
landlords of south-east Asia, the authorities must pay compen- 
sation, Yet how is its burden to be borne ? Similar problems 
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of compemsation are proving very difficult in Burma. Another 
set of difficulties is concerned with possible losses of wealth, If 
the extension peasant farms in Malaya, Indonesia ‘and 
elsewhere in past Asia were to disrupt the plantation 
industries, the world would be gravely impoverished as a result. 
Of this, two things may be said. The first is that the damage 
done by the diffusion of ownership might be much less in 
south-east Asia than it has been in Europe. It is not certain, 
in rubber at least, that the big plantation is any more efficient 
than the small producer. Mr P. T. Bauer, in the Report on his 
investigation into smallholdings in Malaya, which has just been 
published in the Colonial Office research series, expresses the 
opposite opinion. It may be that, for once, social and economic 
objectives march together. The second point is that a temporary 
fall in production, if it were moderate, would hurt the western 
world very much less than the permanent and total cutting off 
of supplies that would be the probable result of Communist 
domination. 

A thriving economy in south-east Asia also requires an ex- 
pansion of native industry—particularly of light industry. But 
industrial development will hardly contribute to the general 
objective of building a stable society, if it is left, as in the past, 
to foreigners. The British have started to find part of the 
answer in their efforts in Malaya to build up responsible trade 
unions and to introduce at least the first outline of social services, 
But trade unions cannot be responsible in a framework of irre- 
sponsible industrial management, and it is here, perhaps, that 
American experience can be of use. There is, perhaps, an 
example to be followed in the efforts that are now being made, 
largely under Mr Nelson Rockefeller’s leadership, to- associate 
United States and Latin American capital on partnership terms. 
In time, no doubt, the United States side of the partnership 
may diminish, leaving behind businessmen capable of playing a 
constructive part in a modern democracy. There has been very 
little partnership in south-east Asia in the past. Full 
partnership may be impossible overnight ; but it could at least 
be recognised as an objective. 

If the western Powers are wise they will reinforce this policy 
by making full use of the economic organs of the United Nations, 
The World Bank, the FAO, the ILO can all be agencies of 
western policy provided the western Powers have the plans and 
the funds ready for the purpose. 

In these ways, the emphasis of western policy, which has been 
progressive in political matters and very hesitant in social and 
economic, could be reversed. But what does this mean in the 
political sphere itself 2? Independence in the old-fashioned 
sense entails the risk of Russian domination. But can inde- 
pendence be refused ? To make it the goal of colgnial policy 
has been one of the chief glories of the liberal tradition in the 
west, and it is only with the utmost hesitation and heart 
searching that any retreat from it—or anything that might be 
interpreted as retreat—can be contemplated. Is it not more 
important to stress economic and social policies which will 
make eventual political independence a reality and not the mock 
of near-anarchy into which it is slipping in Burma today? It 
will admittedly be extremely difficult to persuade American 
opinion that alterations in the time-table of independence. are 
in the best interests of both governors and governed and, again, 
it may be difficult to pursue economic and social improvement 
with enough energy and success to prove that the goal of inde- 
pendence is not abandoned, but simply postponed. Even $0, 
the colonial time-table is not already so precise that a measure 
of caution cannot be injected into it. What is urgent is the 
field. It is here that western policy faces its real test. In the 
next twenty years the western Powers can either lay the economic 
and social foundations of genuinely free communities in south 
east Asia or they must watch the area slip, by penetration from 
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Left or Right—II 


HE first article under the above title, which appeared last 

week, set out some of the evidence for the belief that the 
political situation in this country is now very delicately balanced 
between the two major parties. Anything may happen in the 
general election when it comes ; the only thing that seems to be 
a probability is that the result will be decided by a small majority 
of votes. The intelligent undecided voter, not a clear motion of 
mass opinion, will tip the balance one way or the other. The 
greater is the responsibility that rests on the central body of inde- 
pendent opinion to make up its mind carefully. The article 
went on to assert that though there is a very real issue to be 
decided, it is not the tedious irrelevancies of public versus 
private ownership, of “control” versus “freedom,” which 
engage the parties, neither fully believing in the side it takes. 
Faced with these artificial antitheses, the honest observer can 
only answer that sound policy requires a bit of each. The real 
issue lies between two antithetic orders of ideas which were 
christened (for lack of better labels) those of Left and Right. 
The ideas of the Left start from the belief that production is a 
matter of little importance—indeed, that there is a danger of 
over-production—and that the chief exercise of public policy is 
satisfactorily to distribute the fruits of abundance. The Right 
stresses thrift and productivity; the Left consumption and wel- 
fare. Social security is an idea of the Left; productive efficiency 
of the Right. The Right exalts enterprise, the Left equality. 
To the Right, inflation is the chronic danger; to the Left, defla- 
tion. The Left is idealist, the Right realist ; the Left is spend- 
thrift, the Right miserly. Put in these terms, the real question 
that will be before the country is whether it needs, in the next 
few years, a policy of the Left or the Right. 

Alfred Marshall once said that there was no statement in 
‘ economics that was both brief and accurate. He might have 
added that there is no economic policy that is right at all times. 
The economic climate alters as completely, though not quite as 
rapidly and regularly, as the natural seasons, and a policy that 
is entirely correct at one time may at another be as foolish as 
stoking the furnace in July. There is one corner of the economic 
field—but one almost alone—where this alternation is now 
widely admitted. Everybody knows that there are booms and 
slumps, and almost everybody agrees that a budget deficit is 
right in a slump and a budget surplus in a boom. Similarly, 
over longer periods of time there is a tendency for the outward 
economic circumstances of a country, or even of the whole 
world, to have a fairly steady bias one way or the other and 
Governments are compelled or enabled (as the case may be) 
to adjust their policies accordingly. A policy, or a set of ideas, 
may have been perfectly well adjusted to the circumstances of 
a past period without that establishing any presumption at all 
that they will be equally adjusted to another period. 

It is easy now to see, looking backwards, that policies of the 
Left were both inevitable and desirable in Britain in the two 
decades between the wars. They were desirable, on the 
economic plane, because the period was one of chronic deflation 
and emergent over-production, and on the social plane because 
the great productive spurt of the late Victorian and Edwardian 
days had undoubtedly left human welfare in arrears, And they 
were in any case inevitable because universal suffrage was bound 
to bring after it, with a time-lag, a demand for public guarantees 
of individual security. What completed the inevitability of a 
period of Left policies was that, throygh a fortunate accident, 
the country could afford them. The inter-war period coincided 
fairly exactly with the long depression in the primary produc- 
ing countries of the world, Save for one or two. exceptional 
years, the terms of trade—the decisiveness of which for the 


British economy is at last becoming generally recognised— 
tended to turn steadily in Britain’s favour. There was each 
year an uncovenanted bonus of real income for the British com- 
munity and it was this, by and large, that paid for the welfare 
projects of the Left-minded governments of those years. It 
was this which enabled the country, in its external relations, 
to sell steadily less to other countries while importing steadily 
more, and in its domestic concerns to convince itself that the 
problem of production was solved. 


* 


It is always more difficult to look ahead than back. But 
unless all the visible economic weathervanes are liars, the wind 
is now firmly set in another quarter. If the policies of the Left 
were those best suited to the 1920s and the 1930s, it seems no 
less certain that policies of the Right will be needed in the 
1950s. There are two main reasons for saying this. ‘The first 
is that the country’s external circumstances have changed. It 
would probably be easy to establish that, in the first war, the 
damage done to the British economy’s earning power by the 
actual fighting was less than the gain it derived from the cheap 
food and raw materials that the subsequent agricultural depres- 
sion made available. But the effects of the second war are 
certainly different. The economic losses of the war itself were 
far greater, and the consequential dislocations seem likely this 
time to work against Britain. The terms of trade will doubtless 
swing back to some extent, but that they should revert so 
violently as actually to be more favourable than in 1938 seems 
barely possible. The British community, in short, is im- 
poverished ; it can afford less leisure and luxury, and it needs 
all the effort and enterprise, all the thrift and efficiency, it can 
contrive. 

Secondly, even without this impoverishment, the policy of the 
Left has been overdone. In its social security manifestation, 
the nation has blessed and burdened itself with a formidable 
array of the most expensive welfare schemes, The idealist 
labours of the last five years completed the edifice at breakneck 
speed and with inadequate thought of the cost. in another 
manifestation of the ideas of the Left—the desire for egalitarian 
collectivism rather than for the perils and pleasures of private 
enterprise—the country has built up an edifice of state control 
and state expenditure which is barely supportable. A position 
has been created in which there is neither reward for enterprise 
nor penalty for unenterprise. It is high time that the ship of 
state were set, if only for a period, on the opposite tack. The 
independent voter will certainly be safe, when the election 
comes, in casting his vote for policies of the Right, in the sense 
in which the term has been used here. 

But it does not in the least follow that he must necessarily 
cast his vote for the Conservatives. The period between the end 
of the first war and the onset of the second has been described as 
a period of the Left in policies ; but it was a period of steady 
Conservative rule—for eighteen out of the twenty-one years, If 
this appears to be a paradox, it is only because of the somewhat 
unfamiliar way in which the terms Left and Right are being 
used in this article. But that the Conservative governments of 
these years, under Baldwin’s inspiration, took large strides to- 
wards the basic Left concept of the paternal welfare state can 
hardly be questioned. Indeed, it can be argued that, if Left 
policies were inevitable, it was a very good thing that they were 
executed by governments of the Right. The unity of the nation 
was thereby maintained and the policies themselves preserved 
from the disaster of being driven to their logical conclusions. 
Without going so far as to propound a doctrine of economic 
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determinism, one can assert that all political parties feel, in 
greater or less degree, the pressure of external circumstances ; 
they all respond to changes in the economic climate. The choice 


between the parties, in this country, is not usually one of the 


direction in which policy shall move, but of the speed at.which 
it shall travel. Whatever party had been in power in the 1920s 
and 1930s would have pursued a policy of the Left. The 
nation can count itself fortunate that it had, in this period, a 
succession of governments of the very moderate Right. 


* 


Now that the tide has turned, it is tempting to say that the 
path of wisdom would be to have policies of the Right executed 
by Labour governments. That, certainly, would be far less 
dangerous than to install anything in the uature of a deliberate 
Conservative reaction, encouraged by the electorate to run to 
extremes. There is nothing inherently impossible in the con- 
ception of a Left government pursuing Right policies ; that is 
what Sir Stafford Cripps has been doing for the past twelve 
months. Nor is it the suggestion that the Labour Party should 
publicly abandon any of its major tenets. Neither a belief 
in public ownership nor a tenderness towards the wage earners 
and their organisations is necessarily incompatible with what is 
here being advocated. What is necessary is not that the Labour 
Party should be willing to abandon its principles but only that it 
should be willing to subject them to the test of reality, not that 
it should reverse the nationalisation of industry but that it 


The Official 


HE annual report of the Central Office of Information is the 
first such report that has ever been presented to Parliament 
since the creation of the Ministry of Information in 1939 
coincided with the suspension of departmental reports. While 
the Ministry of Information was born of the wartime 
necessity to centralise the information services of the Govern- 
ment and to control the publication of news, the creation of an 
information service in time of peace, as a permanent adjunct of 
the Government, is the result partly of special postwar condi- 
tions and partly of a wider definition of the functions of govern- 
ment. In the first place, there is an undoubted need for a 
publicity service to undertake campaigns of persuasion, largely 
in matters of health and public safety, and in fields where 
coercive legislation is impossible. The argument for applying 
publicity techniques to the tasks of persuasion is not invalidated 
by the fact that at present many Government campaigns, such 
as that to increase productivity, to attract people into under- 
manned industry, or to make them contented with the current 
level of wages, are merely weak substitutes for a courageous 
policy. Equally in questions such as recruiting or cuts in 
imports, which require authoritative explanation by the Govern- 
ment, no amount of posters, pamphlets or films can take the 
place of plain speaking from the leaders of the Government. 
Nevertheless, there are departments of public policy where 
patient persuasion is the right technique to employ. 
Secondly, in a tightly knit community living under a compli- 
cated administrative code, the Government has a direct duty to 
explain its policy and its laws. The old dictum that it is the duty 
of the subject to know the law is quite inadequate in a period 
of far-reaching positive legislation. The subject who in one 
year has had to master the effect upon his own affairs of trans- 
port nationalisation, of the introduction of the health service, 
and of the Town and Country Planning Act, may feel that the 
Government spends too little rather than téo much effort in 
giving clear and comprehensible information about its operations. 
Thirdly, the Government has for many years accepted the 
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should clear its mind about what it is going to do with 
the nationalised industries; not that it should stop tryj 


. to secure a larger slice of the cake for the working man but that 


it should stop pretending that the cake is larger than it js, 
On ‘the other hand, it will not do if the Labour Party is too 
rebellious against the compulsions of reality. Any gov 

that is in office in the next few years will be forced by hard facts 
to move to the Right ; but the country will suffer if this happens 
only in Dr Dalton’s fashion—by periods of sublime unconcerg 
alternating with sharp crises of surrender. Before the floating 
voter can feel happy about entrusting the Labour Party with the 
duty of putting the helm to starboard and of getting the national 
economy back on to course, he needs to be assured that it wil] 
not kick against the pricks of its duty any more than, say, the 
Baldwinian Conservatives did against the pressures towards a 
Leftish policy in the interwar years. 

This, then, is the question. Can the Labour Party withdraw 
its eyes from the long perspectives of facing the future and, 
instead, face the facts of the present ? If it can, then it might 
be a better guide for the nation in the next few years than the 
Conservatives. It is certainly better that the tack to the Right, 
which. is inevitable in any case, should not have to be executed 
in the teeth of blind opposition from the whole labour 
movement. 

But can the question be affirmatively answered ? Is the 
Labour Party a group of responsible statesmen, willing to face 
reality and to do their duty, even if it means putting a brake on 
the party fanatics ? The Iron and Steel Bill says No. 


Spokesman 


responsibility of improving technical standards in industry and 
agriculture, as well as for vocational training. As the state 
becomes more involved in both adult and juvenile education, 
the techniques of mass information—films, books, and lectures 
—grow equally in importance. 

It is estimated that in the year 1948-49 the Government will 
spend about £17 million on its information services. Of this, 
£11} million will be accounted for by overseas publicity, in- 
cluding the BBC Overseas Service, the British Council, and the 
overseas work of the Colonial Office and the Foreign Office. 
Of the balance, £435,000 will go on the information staffs of 
the home Government departments, who will carry another 
£2,000,000 worth of expenditure for publicity media upon 
their own votes. It is estimated that COI will spend about 
£2,400,000 for publicity work in Great Britain on behalf of 
Government departments. This does not take account of the 
cost of the department itself. 

The COI is designed as a technical agency, as the advertising 
and publicity manager of the Government. It possesses the 
facilities for producing and distributing films, for organising 
advertising and lecture campaigns, designing and producing 
exhibitions and conducting social research. It undertakes not 
only the active production of material but also the commis- 
sioning of work by commercial firms and artists and_ technical 
advice upon the material which Government departments pr0- 
duce themselves. To perform its duties it had in 1948 a stalt 
of 1,6984 as compared with 2,481 for the Ministry of Informa- 
tion in 1945 (whether the half represents a halfwit, an office 
boy, or a part-time adviser, is not explained in the report). Its 
overseas division is designed to supplement the works of the 
other Government departments and is devoted largely to the 
supply of photographs and feature material for the overseas 
press, and the production and sale of books and pamphlets. _ 

The theory upon which the COI was created is undoubtedly 
a sound one. It is right that there should be a central agency 
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departments for publicity material and of providing expert 
advice on the use of highly complicated and expensive tech- 


niques. The greater is the necessity to account for the un- 
doubted unpopularity of the COI with the main ‘Government 
departments and for the poverty of ideas which characterises so 
many Government campaigns, In the first place it is hardly 
surprising that policy is so undecided and contradictions so 
frequent when Government public relations are co-ordinated by 
three separate COmmittees. Mr Morrison is.in charge of the 
one ministerial committee (until recently there were two), and 
as he is the Minister responsible to Parliament for the COI 
he has thus a double role. To assist him he has Mr Gordon- 
Walker, the Under-Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations—a combingtion of activities which appears: peculiar 
to the outsider. Below Mr Morrison there are two official 
committees, one for home and one for foreign affairs. The 
official committees consist entirely of heads of information 
divisions in the different departments, with the Director-General 
of the Central Office of Information as chairman of both. There 
is afurther apparent complication in the fact that the Economic 
Information Unit, which was designed to co-ordinate. the 
Government’s publicity on economic affairs, was originally 
responsible to Mr Morrison, but now reports to Sir Stafford 
Cripps. But this particular duplication seems less unreasonable 
if the Economic Information Unit is regarded, in spite of its 
lofty title as the departmental public. relations section of Sir 
Stafford in his capacity, not as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but as general co-ordinator of economic policy. 


In the second place,.campaigns of a. departmental nature 
such as road safety or recruiting which involve an administra- 
tive Government department, are extremely difficult to plan 
as a whole. The COI is responsible, apart from lectures, only 
for visual media—films, press advertising, posters and exhibi- 
tions—and is therefore not equipped to advise on the general 
planning of a campaign, for it has no authority over the most 
powerful organ of persuasion, the BBC. Unless a Minister 
or the head of his Information Division has real experience of 
persuading the public, they are too often led into accepting 
from the COI a stereotyped plan of campaign, using expensive 
visual media where a more original approach would be both 
less costly and more effective. 


Government publicity campaigns make a much greater use of 
posters and press advertisements, which are very expensive, 
than would seem warranted by the respomse they. create. 
Whether it be the fault of the COI or of the Government gener- 
ally, there seems to be little recognition of the fact that the 
Government, in campaigning for an idea or a course of action, 
is faced with a very different problem from a manufacturer 
anxious to increase his sales. The complaint is not that the 
Government is using the methods of Dr Goebbels for political 
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ends, as the factious charge, but rather that they have adopted 
the methods suitable for advertising branded goods but not for 
propaganda 
inally, the COL is in danger of undertaking with doubtful 
efficiency what the various trades connected with publicity and 
information do very effectively.. A good exhibition contractor 
employs better designers than the COI can afford to pay, and 
who are capable of translating the needs of Government into 
terms of paint and plywood without the necessity of an inter- 
mediary. The COI, since it is not responsible for policy, can 
contribute little to the discussion between a department and an 
advertising agency on the size or subject of a press advertise- 
ment, and the necessity to route material via the COI causes 
unnecessary delays. On printing and book production there 
is no one in the COI who can improve upon the work of the 
best British firms, and relatively simple operations when dealt 
with by the COI become unduly laborious. 

The largest single. enterprise of the year. was the launching 
of Coal, a 32-page illustrated monthly .... . The preparation 
and production of so ambitious a project was a Severe test 
of publishing competence. 

Such a statement would have brought a derisory smile from.the 
late Lord Northcliffe or from half a dozen Fleet Street publish- 
ing houses. Only in its documentary film production can it 
be said that the COI, inheriting the excellent tradition of the 
Empire Marketing Board, is ahead of its commercial com- 


petitors. : 


The need for a Central Office of Information is firmly estab- 
lished, to prevent overlapping or contradictions in Govern- 
ment publicity at home, to perform certain common services 
such as film production, space and material buying while these 
remain scarce, and the commissioning of commercial firms and 
agencies. There is also no doubt of the usefulness of its over- 
seas work. But it can be asked whether these are not the limits 
of its usefulness as an executive agent of the Government. 
Many of its present functions can be exercised equally well by 
Government departments who, for instance, handle the release of 
news to the press very much more efficiently than the COL 
Equally there is an urgent need for a body of men, whether as 
civil servants or as advisers, whether as part of the COI or as a 
cell of the Cabinet offices, who are concerned not with routine 
but with the whole range of the Government’s public relations 
and of the effective means—oral as well as visual—by which it 
can be implemented. It is only by some such means that the 
decline towards the fatuous and the second-rate can be arrested. 
There are at present 400 civil servants in the COI earning over 
£700 a year: it is arguable that it would be better and cheaper 
if there were 40 men earning £1,700 a year and four men 
receiving from the Government the very large salaries that their 
creative attainments would fetch in the free market. 
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The Price of Learning 


HE universities have been in the news more often in the 

past three years than ever before. This is partly because of 
their own achievements, partly because the part they play in the 
political and economic efficiency of the whole nation is much 
more fully appreciated; politicians and businessmen have 
awakened to their value as breeding grounds for “ backroom 
boys ” and bureaucrats. The whole picture of university pro- 
gress is now brought into focus—for the first time in twelve 
years—by the publication of a comprehensive Report by the 
University Grants Committee.* 

Very great progress has been made. Before the war, or even 
in the middle of it, no one would have dared to predict that the 
numbers of students enrolled in the universities would increase 
from §0,000 in 1938-39 to 83,000 in 1948-49, or that the 
Government would be ready to increase its recurrent grant from 
£2 million a year in 1938-39 to £6.8 million in 1946-47, and 
that it should promise a further increase to £13 million a year 
in 1951-52, with a further £30 million over five years for build- 
ings and equipment. Indeed the predictions of the universities 
themselves have been overtaken by the momentum of change. 
When the Barlow Report on Scientific Manpower recommended 
in May, 1946, that the numbers of students in the faculties of 
science, technology and the arts should be doubled at the earliest 
possible moment the proposal was widely regarded as im- 
practicable. The numbers of medical students cannot expand 
quite so rapidly, and when allowance is made for this, the 
Barlow proposals involved an increase in the total number of 
students in all faculties from the prewar figure of about $0,000 
to 90,000. The university authorities responded valiantly and 
promised an expansion to 88,000 by the end of ten years. But 
by the beginning of the current term student numbers had 
already risen to 83,000, and this only two years after the Barlow 
Report. An expansion of 66. per cent in so short a time, and 
with all the prevailing limitations on building and recruitment 
of staff, is a great achievement. Indeed so far as the particular 
requirements for scientific and technical students were concerned 
the Barlow targets were all but achieved a year ago. In the 
autumn term of 1947 there were 14,520 students taking courses 
in pure science and 10,143 in applied science, compared to 
7:767 and 5,288, respectively in 1938-39. The arts faculties do 
not show the same rate of expansion. It may be that the pro- 
portion of students studying the pure and applied sciences is 
likely to remain permanently higher. If this became a marked 
tendency, it would be a matter for concern. 

This transformation has of .course been effected only by 
a mass of improvisations and makeshifts, many of which have 
temporarily affected standards of teaching and accommodation. 
But any such scale of improvisation would have been 
impossible, as would the recruitment of new staff and 
the creation of new departments and new chairs, if it had 
not been for the heavy financial backing of the Government. 
The diagram shows clearly how the balance of university 
income and expenditure has altered over the past twelve years, 
and how large a share of the cost is now borne by the state. 
Over the twelve years the expenditure of the. universities has 
more than doubled from £6.1 million to {12.9 million, while 
Parliamentary grants have more than rrebled. The figures for 
1946-47, which are the latest that are yet available, show. only 
a part of the trend ; whereas the proportion of the universities’ 
income derived from the Exchequer was 34 per cent in 1935- 
1936, and §2 per cent in 1946-1947, it may well be over 60 
per cent by 1951-1952. And to this must be added the govern- 
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ment grants for capital expenditure, which before the war were 
as low as £30,000 a year and are now expected to amount to 
£30 million over the current quinquennium ; £50 million would 
have been available had building shortages permitted it. 

Such a heavy degree of dependence of the universities on 
grants from public funds raises very important questions of 
government control, which are discussed at considerable length 
in the University Grants Committee’s Report. Complete 
financial dependence on the state, of course, is still some 
off. During the twelve years under review the universities 
received private benefactions amounting to over £14 million, and 
their endowments even now provide 9.3 per cent of their income. 
But the total figures mask the great variety between the 
different universities: Oxford and Cambridge still draw 
24 per cent of their income from endowments, while Wales 
draws only 3 per cent. Against this, however, it should be 
remembered that the income from fees also comes to a large and 
increasing extent from the pocket of the state. In 1935-36, 
although 41 per cent of all students received some sort of 
assistance towards their fees from public or private sources the 
amounts were often very meagre, and might only amount to a 
part of the cost of tuition. In 1946-47, 67 per cent of all 
students were assisted, of whom a large proportion were receiy- 
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ing full maintenance. The 22,000 ex-service students who are 
now receiving grants for further education and training from 
the Ministry of Education to cover their studies will gradually 
be passing out of the universities. _The report is quite definite 
that their places cannot be filled by students of sufficient 
ptivate means to finance their own education. This gap between 
supply and demand is being considered by a committee on the 
future provision of state awards and scholarships which was. 
recently set up by the Minister of Education and whose report 
is expected very shortly. It is expected to recommend that 
something under two-thirds of each year’s entry should receive 
state or local authority grants. These grants will inevitably 
limit the universities’ choice of entrants. : 
In spite of the large..increase in the state’s assistance to the 
universities, its direct intervention through the University Grants 
Committee in their affairs has remained admirably restrain 
The report redefines the function of the UGC as “ not one of 
direction but of stimulation, co-ordination and advice,” and to 
the spirit of this definition it has undoubtedly tried to keep. But 
at this juncture it is not the UGC alone which brings pressure 10 
bear upon’ the universities. The demands for special 
of university quality have turned the eyes of ment, of 
industry and the professions. towards the universities. Report 
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after report has recommended that the universities should in- 
erease their output of students or extend their facilities for 
medical studies, for dentistry, for pure science, for technology, 
for social science, for slavonic and oriental studies, and for the 
training of teachers and industrial managers. The pressure has 
not been concerted but it has been cumulative and the room for 
free manoeuvre left to the universities is decreasing. 


The University Grants. Committee is rightly concerned about 
the strain put upon the university staffs first by the absolute 
increase in numbers, and secondly by the relatively larger part 
that the universitics now play in local or national life... Before 
the war there were some 4,000 full-time university. staff to 
50,000 students or; a ratio of 1:124. By 1946-47 there were 
5,500 staff to 77,000 students, giving a ratio of 1:14. By 1951-52 
the UGC reckons that it would be desirable to have 10,000 
staff, which would give a better ratio than before the war, in 
order to provide more. individual tuition than is now possible 
outside Oxford and Cambridge, and to set free a greater part of 
the teachers’ time for research work, In practice, the committee 
estimates that by 1951-52, when the, numbers of students. may 
be up to 88,000, it will only have been possible to increase the 
stall to 8,000, giving a ratio of.1: 11. 


To raise the figure to 8,000 would in itself be no mean 
achievement, since teachers are trained far more slowly than 
students. But it might not represent a doubling: of effective 
teaching capacity. The time of all members of university staffs 
is being steadily eaten into by outside claims and committees, 
administrative duties and the heavy work of selecting students. 
The UGC is rightly concerned. about the load.om the shoulders 
of senior staff, who ought to be spending: their time more 
profitably in teaching-and research. The administrative arrange- 
ments of most universities are unreasonably cumbersome and 
inefficient, thanks largely to the academic staffs’ suspicions of 
non-academic administrators. The suspicion is understandable, 


NOTES OF 


Dr Bramuglia has continued his patient efforts at mediation 
ever since his first attempt broke on the Soviet veto in the 
Security Council. He and the six “neutral” countries. who 
support him have concentrated on the currency problem, and have 
sought ways to combine the “extension of the Soviet mark to the 
whole city with a progressive reduction of the blockade. So far 
these efforts have achieved nothing more than an agreement on 
the part of the Four Powers to consult with United Nations 
experts on the currency. issue. 

Dr Bramuglia’s term of office as chairman of the Security 
Council has come to an end, but it is believed that efforts of 
mediation will continue until at least the end of the Assembly. 
Yet, as the western Powers have pointed out, mediation 
on the issue of:currency alone is hardly relevant. In August, the 
biggest division between the eastern and western sectors was still 
the difference in currency. Today this is no longer the case. The 
division between the Russian sectors and the rest now resembles 
much more closely the split between the zones themselves. The 
Russians have steadily dismantled the structure of German self- 
government in Berlin. First, the freely elected Magistrat—with 
its “ western ” -majority—was driven to take refuge in the western 
sectors. Then officials working for the Magistrat were imprisoned 
by the Russians, and like Dr Mueckenburger, head of the coal 
office, who was sentenced last week, tried for “sabotage,” for sup- 
Porting “the imperialists” and for “dividing the city.” This 
process has been brought to a head by) the fact that municipal 
elections fall due next eu ae 

The Magistrat determined that elections should be held. The 
Russians, fearing that any vote, however controlled, would reveal 
the blatant unpopularity of their own Socialist Unity Party, agreed 
to elections on’ one condition only—that all parties which the 

unists choose to call “fascist” ‘should be disfranchised. 
Since this ban extends to all the free parties in the western sectors 
(and with particular virulence to the Social Democrats), neither 
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but it leads to quite ridiculous clerical and executive duties 
being handled by distinguished professors. 

Though it is teachers more than buildings that make a 
university, it must be admitted that the overcrowding, not to 
say genuine slumdom and squalor, in which many teachers and 
students have to work make a mockery of some of the aims of a 
university education. _Money, which proved the. stumbling 
block to the civic universities before the war, is now no diffi- 
culty. The universities asked for £40 million for new building 
and {10 million for sites and equipment, to cover the five years 
up to 1951-52, and the schemes involved in this expenditure 
were approved in principle. Restrictions on building will make 
only a fraction of this expenditure possible, and the universities 
will have to be content with only a very slow, rate, of improve- 
ment. Fortunately, however, progress is likely to accelerate 
gradually and there is no reason to doubt that, short of a major 
economic collapse, financial support will be continued. 

* 

The Committee concludes its report with an interesting dis- 
cussion of the new and intimate relationship between the state 
and the universities. The question at issue is whether central 
planning and the necessary control of public money are compat- 
isle with the academic freedom which is essential to the indepen- 
dence and vitality of the universities. The Committee main- 
tains that central planning and academic autonomy are not irre- 
concilable opposites, and it has indeed been extremely success- 
ful, by means of its many sub-committees on which the univetsi- 
ties are heavily represented, in carrying the universities along 
with it. To a hardened planner some of the developments may 
appear unnecessarily duplicated ; once. established chairs. and 
departments never wither away. ; ruthlessness and slick efficiency 
are not university hallmarks. But few can complain of the way 
in which the universities have tackled their post-war problems. 
The record is one of great achievement of which both the 
universities themselves and the country can be proud, 


THE WEEK 


the Magistrat nor the Allied Powers accepted the condition, and 
plans were made to hold the elections in the western sectors alone 
on December §th. 

The Russians instantly unleashed-every calumny of propaganda 
to attack the western Powers for splitting the unity of Berlin, 
“the capital of Germany.” The. climax of this campaign came 
last Tuesday when all the Communist and fellow-travelling mem- 
bers of the old city Assembly—who together form a small minority 
of the original freely elected City Assembly—were summoned ‘to 
the State Opera House in the Soviet sector and there “elected” a 
new Magistrat and a new Burgomaster, Herr. Fredrich Ebert. 
Thus. Berlin is now split by the most absolute of all divisions— 
that of political sovereignty. There are two governments, one, 
democratically legitimate, in the western sectors, the other, illegal 
and manufactured, in the Soviet. Both claim jurisdiction over 
the whole city.. Each has effective sovereignty in only a. part, 

In these conditions, mediation on the single issue of a currency 
for Berlin grows daily more irrelevant and ineffective. 


x x * 


—And Bonn 


There has been more than a hint in the Russian zone that the 
Communist administration established in Berlin may open the way 
to more than mere city government.. It may be flanked by a wider 
administration, claiming to govern the city, the Soviet zone and 
Germany as a whole. The recent references to “the capital of 
Germany” are significant and the movement for German. unity 
worked up by the Communists in the summer has still to find 
an outlet. The “ People’s Council” which crowned the agitation 
and was supposed to penetrate deeply into the western zones may 
now be found a job—as an assembly in Berlin claiming to speak 
for Germany as a whole. oer : 

The reasons for such a Russian move are obvious. Economic- 
ally, their zone is at a low ebb. The Allied counter-blockade has 
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cut off vital supplies of steel and coal and machinery and. the 
Russians have no reserve from. which to.make , good. the _ loss. 
They must therefore seek with all the more vigour to counter 
economic shortcomings by securing the political lead. Yet here, 
too, the western zones have the advantage. The Russians have 
only to look across the zonal frontiers to Bonn to see popularly 
slected representatives. of western Germany concerting together 
the form of a central government which will have a better claim 
than any other body to speak for the whole Reich. This challenge 
to Russian authority is quite sufficient to drive the Communists 
to take a lead in establishing some sort of central government of 
their own and en a recent visit to Moscow the Socialist Unity 
leader, Herr Grotewohl, received assurances from Mr Molotov 
that Soviet Russia would be ready to conclude a treaty with a 
Central German Government—naturally under Communist 
domination—and to include in the settlement conditions for the 
withdrawal of the Russian army of occupation. 


* 


In point of fact, the challenge from the western zones, though 
real, may not be as immediate as the Russians fear. The progress 
of the German constitution-makers at Bonn is decidedly slow. 
The split between those who wish a fair measure of centralisation 
and those who are federalists @ P’'outrance appears in a hundred 
different forms—in disagreements about the frontiers of the con- 
siituent states, in differences over the powers of federal tax col- 
lectors, in disputes over the functions of the chamber which will 
represent the interests of the states. These internal divisions are, 
however, less decisive at the moment than the delays brought 
about by Allied policy. 

The Occupation Statute which is to regulate the relations 
between Military Government and the Germans has not been 
handed to them, They argue—reasonably—that they can hardly 
define their own powers when they do not know what those 
powers will be. The Germans are also unwilling to commit them- 
selves until two disputes between the occupying Powers are 
settled. A persistent belief is current in Bonn that the western 
Powers may yet untie the Berlin knot by postponing the cstab- 
lishment of a western German Government. At the same time, 
France’s protests over the Ruhr and the unwillingness of the 
French to fuse their zone with Bizonia create an atmosphere of 
Allied uncertainty in which the Germans do not feel called upon 
to be more certain themselves. But perhaps the factor that has 
had most to do in creating an atmosphere of unreality in Bonn 
1s the Allies’ intervention, designed to. impose their own yiews 
on the future constitution. The Germans have received seven 
points which they are instructed to include in their draft. In the 
circumstances, they may be forgiven if they feel a certain scepticism 
about their real powers. 


* * * 


A Bench of Neros? 


Mr Churchill did one more considerable service for the 
defences of his country when he transformed the second reading 
debate on the National Service Amendment Bill into @ discussion 
of the whole field of defence policy. He rested his case on the 
arguments he put forward in 1945—that, once the Japanese war 
had been won and the atom bomb discovered, the forces should 
have been reduced to the foundation level, and then have been 
rebuilt into a permanent peacetime structure. To these argu- 
ments, which have been ‘put forward not only by Mr Churchill 
but by many Labour back-benchers if party meetings in this 
Parliament, Ministers made no real attempt to reply. Their 
contribution to the discussion of general policy consisted primarily 
of a re-statement of the present shortages of service manpower, 
but Mr Alexander undermined their .case by his admission that 
the way in which men were used by the’ Services “left a good 
deal to be desired.” © Finally, Mr Shinwell gave some_ significant 
information in the closing passages of his speech, which, though 
hurried, was enough to confirm many of: the criticisms which 
have been made about the state of the forces.. Owing, Mr Shin- 
well stated, to the lack of modern barrack facilities.and. lack of 
labour-saving equipment, men have to spend too much of their 
time-on chores. He painted, indeed, a sorry picture of conscripts 
im: good heart during the carly months of their service when they 
underwent intensive basic training, but whose morale sagged 
when they graduated, as trained men, to peeling potatoes. He 
also made the very serious charge that the relations . between 
efficers and-men were not satisfactory—a fact which he ascribed 
in part to the amount of paper-work -which- now occupies. an 
officer’s: time and which Jeaves him little, opportunity for man 


amanagement—paper-work which is the direct result of the anti- 
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quity of administrative methods imposed on the Services by. their 

own departments and by the Treasury. . ., . 
These grave admissions were thrust in at the end of a frivolos 

party speech. Mr Shinwell, who is never very clear about th 


-relation between cause and effect, perhaps does. not realise both 


how grave a reflection are these statements upon himself and how 
much they will prejudice his recruitment campaign, It was 
damaging to the Government’s prestige that the Prime Mi 
did not accept Mr Churchill’s challenge to answer in person 
charges about the state of our defences, for which Mr Atlee, as 
chairman of the Defence Committee, bears direct responsibility. 

Nor was Mr Churchill any more successful in goading the 
Government into informing Parliament ‘about the state of ‘the 
effective reserves, even though he hinted that he might be forced 
to return to his prewar role and make the revelations himself. 
All Mr Shinwell would say was that there are some 200,000 men in 
all three Services overseas. It was a debate that was deeply 
discouraging to all who took part. In all, 38 Labour members 
voted against the Bill, but they were too oddly assorted for their 
action to have political significance. Side by side with a handfy! 
of Nenni telegraphists were pacifists and others who have been 
supporters of Mr Bevin. The most significant comment onthe 
discussion was that over 120 Labour members kept clear of 
both the debate and the division. But if this was merely an 
attempt to dodge an unpleasant issue, the abstaining members 
are not likely to find support in their constituencies. The framing 
of a defence policy which will inspire public confidence is oneof 
the most vital tasks of the Government today. If the Labou 
party lacks the nerve to demand one and the Labour Government 
the capacity to execute one, then whatever their achievements in 
other directions they have prejudiced their right to govern 
this time. 

* * * 

European Plans and Trading Realities 


Ever since Mr Hoffman suggested that the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation (the OEEC) in Paris should 
present a four year picture of their future needs, it has not been 
difficult to predict that nineteen different national economies 
making nineteen different estimates of their four year develop- 
ments would not produce a single, neat, well rounded and com- 
plementary plan. The attempt has now been made and the 
inevitable failure realised. As a result, the drafting of a single 
plan has been postponed and December is likely to bring forth 
no more than an interim report. 

The effort to draw the plans up and then draw them together 
has, however, proved intensely valuable. Until the scale of the 
divergences could be measured, neither the nineteen participants 
nor the OEEC could assess the scale of their problem. Now at 
least they can see where the worst difficulties and contradictions 
are likely to develop. The Paris edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune (to whose enterprise this journal ‘was indebted for Jast 
week’s figures of the British Four-Year Plan) has now published 
some estimates of the discrepancies which exist between the 
various plans. Two of these are immediately obvious. The 
first is the assumption—also implicit in the British plan—that 
convertibility between the various currencies will have beet m- 
stored by 1952. In four years time, the ERP area, it is estimated, 
will have a deficit of $1,296 million with the westem 
Hemisphere. With the sterling area, the ERP countries hope, 
however, to have a surplus of $664 million. If currencies were 
freely convertible, the sterling earnings would go to reduce the 
unfavourable dollar balance. But none of the figures in the plans 
suggests the possibility of free convertibility: The chance of a 
billion dollar deficit in. 1952—a figure incidentally forecast’ in 


themselves and the amount they intend to buy. Sales between 


the ni amount illion, but purchases go’Ro 
nineteen are 10 to $9,120 million, purcl 


higher than $8,750 million and this difference is 
the nations’ intention to provide each other with $420 million 
worth more in services than they are prepared to accept. 9") 
But the problem which may well prove the most un 
of all does not appear in the global figures. “In fact, it comme 
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ticularly the products of heavy industry. ’In ‘return’ the ‘need 
js for foodstuffs and raw materials, Germany and Great Britain 
are in peculiarly direct competition now that the Germans have 
jost theic agricultural hinterland in eastern Europe. If this 
flood of identical exports is to compete on the world market for 
the same supplies primary products, the result, measured in 
the likely evolution of the terms of trade, may be the last nail in 
the coffin of West European solvency. What will be the prospects 
of genuine equilibrium if in the 1950's, as one observer put it, 
“we have to pay a Rolls Royce to buy a bushel of wheat” ? 


* * * 


Sir Stafford Blunders 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, asked by a Parliamentary 
questioner to explain the principles. on which decisions are 
reached to give or refuse permission for remittances to political 
bodies in foreign countries, has replied. as. follows: 

All such applications: must be considered on their merits. — If 
there is no exchange difficulty then, broadly speaking, I would 
approve contributions made for the purpose of strengthening. the 
democratic. forces in. any country, and I would disapprove con- 
tributions made to organizations whose activities are hostile to 
that purpose, 

This is wholly wrong and utterly indefensible. No two people 
would agree on what is and what is not a “democratic force.” 
The Russians use exactly the same language in a sense precisely 
the opposite of that in which most people in this country use it. 
But Sir Stafford evidently has a peculiar definition of his own, for 
his principle recently allowed him to permit a “charitable ” con- 
wibution from the Scottish miners to the Communist directors of 
the French mining strike, whose activities were surely hostiic.to 
“the purpose of strengthening the democratic forces” in. France. 

But though Sir Stafford’s principle can be attacked on these 
grounds, they are not the main reason why it should be regarded 
with horror and alarm by the public. The main reason is that 
political considerations—-be they never so excellent and never so 
clearly defined—-have no place whatsoever in the administration 
of exchange control. That control is by far the most powerful 
in its effects and pervasive in its range of any in the .Govern- 
ment’s armoury.. Once let the suspicion grow that it is. being 
manipulated for political ends, and the structure of public con- 
fidence in the honesty of the administration of the country will 
crumble just as surely as it would if Sir Stafford claimed to 
set up political principles for the guidance of the Inland Revenue 
or the High Court. So long as the Communist, Fascist or Con- 
servative Parties have a legal right to exist in this country, they 
have a right to remit funds to their friends in foreign countries 
on exactly the same terms as the Socialists. The best thing would 
be if none of them could send a penny. 

This is a vital matter of fundamental principle. Sir Stafford 
has blundered very badly indeed, and the only satisfactory repara- 
tion he can make is to withdraw. his answer completely. 


* * * 


Fog bound 


It was an unkind trick of Nature to immobilise the Queen 
Elizabeth for a further four days after, by kind permission 
of her crew and the New York stevedores, she should have been 
able to sail. But'it had a certain symbolic fitness. It was a truly 
pea-soup mental fog which held her up in the first place, and 
which indeed continues to shroud the whole question of the 
relation between the right to strike and the national welfare. It 
has become virtually an established principle that the interests 
of the balance of payments outweigh and override all others. 
The balance of payments might be endangered by illicit currency 
dealings ; so the sanctity of the mails is discarded—the first such 
infraction ever ventured upon, in time of peace, by a state not 
frankly totalitarian. Its achievement requires. the concentration 
of labour power in essential industries ; so the Control of Engage- 


ments Order, and the still more distasteful direction of labour, . 


circumscribe the fundamental liberty of the individual to choose 
his own job. It is impaired by. an unbalanced tourist trade ; so 
“hard currency ” countries. are screened off by a financial iron 
Curtain from the British traveller. It cannot withstand the drain 
of emigrants’ capital ; so the venturesome must leave behind any 
substantial property they may possess. It cannot carry the burden 
of adequate. newsprint imports ; so free. speech itself is muted and 
clipped by the erippling of. its most effective organ, the press. 
Every basic right is, without misgiving, whittled away, weakened 
and made conditi ept one: the right to stop work and 


Stop other people working... That, and that alone, is apparently 


Hd 


sacrosanct ; no matter how expensive its maintenance, no matter 
how much more the national economy may suffer through its: 
exercise than through that of the rights so readily sacrificed: To 
pay a Swiss friend’s hotel bill im London on the understandinag 
that he will reciprocate in Zermatt is a criminal offence. To waste 
a whole Atlantic trip of one of the Queens is not. The former 
action merely gives satisfaction to the parties concerned, the latter 
involves—hats off, gentlemen !the Right to Strike. 

The Right to Strike is ali very well ; a hard-won and valuable 
weapon for labour’s emancipation. But is it really more untouch- 
ably above the competence of the makers of laws and regulations 
than other rights won equally hard and once valued equally 
highly ? If national solvency really demands the suspension of 
these, it is time the goose’s sauce was applied to the gander, 


* * x 


Suspense in Nanking 


The latest news from. China indicates that the battle for the 
northern..approaches of Nanking has been going badly for the 
Government, whose forces are now threatened with their usual 
fate of. being encircled and captured by the more mobile and 
active Communists. Government departments are reported to 
be already packing up for departure from the capital, and pre- 
liminaries for evacuation have also been. started in Shanghai 
as well. The destinations for retreat are two—Canton and 
Formosa. Whether a defence based on Canton could be main- 
tained for long after the loss of Nanking and Shanghai is an 
open question ; political opposition to Communism is certainly 
stronger in the south than in north China, but the military forces 
available are not large—assuming that the Government troops 
now committed to battle north of the Yangtse are eut of the 
reckoning—and the Communists’ military prestige will be se 
great if they are finally victorious in the battle for the lower 
Yangtse that it may be impossible to rally an army to oppose 
their further overland advance. Formosa is another matter ; it 
cannot be taken except by an overseas invasion, and with even 
the slightest minimum of American aid it should be tenable 
against Communist power controlling the mainland. High 
Kuomintang officials apparently think it safer than Canton, as 
they have been sending their families there. 
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ideal 
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for the 
busy man 


A memorandum book, an appointments register, and a 
complete reference book, combined in a diary for the desk. 
Published by Messrs. Charles Letts & Co. Ltd. Price.> in 
the U.K. (including Purchase Tax) 36/8, or 37/6 post free ; 
overseas 30/-, or 32/6 post ‘free. 2 
Full details are given in the illustrated pamphlet available 
from: oy 
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22: Ryder Street, St. James’s, “London, $.W.1. 
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Meanwhile, President Chiang. Kai-shek has tried to prop up 


his régime by appointing the son of Sun Yat-sen as Prime 
Minister. Madame Chiang has arrived in Washington, where 
she willexert all her powers of persuasion to get American help 
for the Kuomintang cause. She will be the guest of the Secretary 
of State, but there is so-far no evidence that President Truman 
has taken a decision to reinforce American support for the 
Chinese Government. Some of his advisers are believed to hold 
the opinion that it is now past helping .as far as the mainland 
of China is concerned ; Sun Fo’s.declaration that his Government 
would welcome the appointment of an American @s».supreme 
military adviser removes the main obstacle to American direction 


of the reorganisation of the Government army, but the contession. 


may by this time be too late for anything to be done :before 
resistance on the mainland collapses. The problem for the 
United States, however, is not simply whether or not to inter- 
vene at this stage ; the State Department will have to make its 
plans for policy on the hypothesis of Communist rule, open or 
camouflaged, over continental China. Would a Government set 
up in Nanking by the victorious Communists be recognised as 
the Government of China—with all that such recognition would 
imply—or would a Government-in-exile in Formosa enjoy 
American protection as part of the “ cold war” which Communist 
control of Formosa would bring to the threshold of the 
Philippines ? 
* * * 


Need Israel Compromise ? 


When a majority of the United Nations Political Committee 
decided, as in effect it did, to postpone work on Palestine until 
the fighting there had run for a further spell, it left open to itself 
two courses only. One was to throw in its hand and invite 
winner and Jeser to negotiate directly. Australia, strangely, was 
a leading supporter.of this sorry choice. The other was to 
preserve a few shreds of its warrant for the international settle- 
ment of disputes by sinking some of the differences that have 
hitherto divided its Western members. This last has now been 
done in the name of the British delegation. The price of 
achievement is capitulation’to the American point of view 

The chief American concern seems to be to observe President 
Truman’s pledge that no alteration shall be made to the criss- 
cross frontiers of the 1947 partition plan without Jewish consent. 
The new British resolution therefore pays only passing tribute 
10 the more compact Bernadotte frontiers and reverts to the 
older and—most Britons think—less practical basis. Again, the 
Americans are anxious to leave the proposed International Con- 
ciliation Commission a free hand. The British had felt that it 
would be in no position to gainsay a victorious Israel unless its 
hand were strengthened with firm Assembly guidance about 
frontiers. They now agree that it is not to be so fortified. 

But their new resolutiOnjif passsd without adulteration, 1s 
sufficiently specific to save soMeéething from the wreck of Uno’s 
repute. It proposes to empower a Conciliation Commission of three 
states members to formulate and start running a per; ter- 
national regime for the territory of Jerusalem. It “ ins this 
Commission to effect any modifications to the frontiers which 
Israel accepted in 1947 “on a basis of reciprocity” And it instructs 
the Commission to assist the Arab statés to “arrange for the 
disposition ” of the parts of Palestine that the Arab inhabitants are 
able to retain. The success of its mission as “conciliation” 
cbviously hangs upon its composition. (Hf it is appointed from 
among weak states, or consists of a jarring trinity, it will 
further impair the United Nations’ fallen reputation. Only if it 
includes an American. who “sets store by Uno’s repute and 
also carries weight with President Truman can it prevent the 
Israelis from holding their 1947 frontier, yielding nothing of 
their 1948.conquests, and snapping their fingers at “ reciprocity.” 
The British proposal is supported, so far, by the American 
delegation but is contested by the Russians, who dub it another 
device to increase the size of Transjordan, and by the Israelis, 
who want Jerusalem. 

The Arabs, whose home publics are still gullibly listening to 
parliamentary speeches about “ driving the Jewish bandits into the 
sea,” are clearly going to need a whipping boy when ‘their dis- 
comfiture becomes known. From force of habit, they will blame 
Britain. To those who do so, the retort is that the Arab cause 
would have been better served ‘by the Bernadotte plan than by 
any settlement they can now expect, and that they might have 
secured this plan had they backed Britain in its support. Without 
that backing, even their best friends could’ do nothing for them. 
They see nobility in their consistent refusal to recognise partition. 
Admittedly, consistency can be a virtue, but it can also be futile. 
And theirs, in its futility, has been vastly helpful to Israel ~~ 
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Labour and_ the Retail Trade, . « tracy 


Certain straws in the wind, such as Mr Maurice Webb's 
campaign for a lower cost of living and the report that discussions 
on the distribution of food will take place with the co-operative 
movement, have rightly or wréngly been’ taken ‘to indicate thar 
Labour’s election | for 1950 will include a pina ie 
reforming and contfolling the retail trade in foodstuffs, a plan 
designed to get food ‘more cheaply from the producer’ to the 
consumer. If this plan is indted contemplated: the public have 
something to be thankful for. The cost of living is a matter of 
far more fundamental concern, as well as of more immediate 
electoral value, than the public or private ownership of a particular 
industry. It supplies, after all, the proof of the Labour pudding. 
—or for that matter of anyone else’s pudding ; and bv any stan- 
dards it is High time that Labour descénded from the idedlogical 
empyrean to the humdrum job of making pudding digestible 
Evidence that the electors think so is not likely te have been 
wasted on the Government. ' * 

It may be presumed that there is no question Of actually 
nationalising retail food distribution. Politically; there are far 
too many small shopkeepers for safety: Administratively, even 
those Labour supporters least chastened by the experience of 
nationalised industry must realise that the job is impossibly com- 
plicated ; the inability, or unwillingness, to concentrate the retail 
trade was the one blot on manpower policy during the war. What 
is unfortunately true is that all the signs point to increases in the 
cost of distribution rather than the reverse. The profit -margins 
allowed by the sale of price-fixed branded goods, which long 
before the war enabled the inefficient retailer to remain in business, 
are now strengthened by the profit margins allowed by the Govern- 
ment’s price-fixing policy. “Why is it that food retailing is such 
a profitable business under rationing if not that retailers are 
allowed too generous margins ? Add to these guaranteed profit 
margins the trade union demand for shorter hours and higher 
wages for shop assistants and the average shopkeeper’s preference 
for high prices and low turnover—for selling two lettuces at 6d. 
each rather than twelve at a penny—coupled with official dis- 
couragement of the barrow boy and street market, and there is 
ample reason for excessive retaii costs. No Government will find 
restrictionism of this sort easy to tackle. What any and every 
Government can do, and should do, is to attack expensive produc- 
tion. Take care of costs, tout cOurt, and the cost of living will, 
tO a certain extent at least, take care of itself. 


* * * 


Anti-Communist International 


The Trade Union offensive against Communism was 
sharpened last week on bath sides of the Atlantic. In Britain, the 
General Council of the TUC carried its private fight against Com- 
munist influence a stage further, and issued a long memorandum, 
for circulation to all trade-unions, urging more specific and drastic 
measures to Oust the, Communists than had hitherto been put 
forward. In America, the American Federation of Labour, at its 
annual! convention, decided to intensify the*anti-Communist drive 
it has been conducting on a world-wide basis for the last few 
years, and is calling on the British TUC to co-operate in the 
campaign. 

The General Council has asked union leaders to consider 
whether it is “consistent” that executive or delegate positions 
in thejr unions should be held by Communists, who also serve 
on their own national or industria] committees. These industrial 
committees, the General Council alleges, are bodies which lay 
down policy and tactics for Communist members in particular 
industries, and thus create a chain of dual loyalties throughout 
the trade union movement. The unions likely to be affected ate 
the miners, electricians, engineers, fire brigades and foundry 
woikers, where prominent union officials aré also high up in the 
hierarchy of the Communist Party. The TUC is also perturbed 
at the extent of Communist penetration in trades councils, though 
there is not yet any suggestion of resurrecting the “Black Cit- 
cular,” which debarred Communists from membership of thes€ 


‘bodies. It also aims. at preventing trade unionists from. atte 


conferences abroad and “misinterpreting” official trade union 
policy to the world outside. Two influential TUC committees 
(its General Purposes and International Committees) have been 
charged with the task of watching developments and guiding the 
campaign. : 

The problem facing the American Federation of Labour is 
a different’ one, because, unlike the TUC or the American . 
gress of Industrial Organisations, it has no Trojan horses t _ 
CIO belong) as a Communist-dominated body. The American 
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MADE BY LOTUS 
SUPPLIED THROUGH RETAIL AGENTS 
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* FOR AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS 





Time spent by your staff 
in South America 
is precious, too 


Your people can get there over the week-end 


Ww N YOU MAKE a business trip 
to South America, you save 
time by flying. Your salesmen, 
service engineers and other experts 
Should also travel by air—to save 
your firm from the costly dis- 
advantage of being without their 
services for months at a time. In 
addition, such prompt and personal 
attention will bring you considerable 
Prestige in the highly competitive 
South American markets. 


From London to Flights Pares 
per week Ringle Return 
Rio de Janeiro 4 £171. 4 £€308.3 
Buenos Aires 3 €£192.6 £€346.3 
tiago 2 £208.10 £375.6 
Subject to alteration 


Fast services also to Natal, Sao, Paulo, 
Montevideo, Lima, Barranquilla’ anil the 
West Indies. 


Freight by Air 


By sending samples and goods to 
South America by air, you save 
on insurance and packing costs, 
and ensure delivery in perfect 
condition. Fult detaits of regular 
Commercial Freight Services from 
your shipping agent, or from our 
offices. 


S.0.S.—Spare Parts ! 
Recently, a British tanker developed 
engine trouble at Valparaiso. New 
cylinder heads and other parts were 


urgently required. Within a few 
days, the necessary spares, weighing 
nearly a ton, had been flown out by 
B.S.A.A. thus saving weeks of costly 
delay. 





Businees by AX. - 


BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


t, London, Wd 


They, 
Br sout meron arta Corpor travel or u grovel ox Sealed aurets, or from 
British South American Airway. "Ne jan oe 
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You ean send a social message of 12 words to any 


part of the Empire for five shillings. To some parts 
it costs even less. 


CABLE VIA IMPERIAL 
THIS WAY 


BY PHONE. Ring the nearest Cable 
and Wireless office, or ask the 
exchange for “Foreign Tele- 
grams”’ and dictate your message 
to the Post Office. 

FROM ANY CABLE AND WIRE- 
LESS BRANCH. There are over 40 
Offices of Cable and Wireless Ltd. 
in London and the Provinces. 
FROM ANY POST OFFICE. 






7 


ax, 


CABLE AND WERELESS LTD., ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA 
EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2. TELEPHONE: TEMple BAR 8494 
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It never forgets to 
RESET ITSELF 





A wonderful Alarm! A wonderful gift! The Autocal is 
a self-starting, fully automatic, 24-hour Alarm that needs 
no winding or daily resetting. It also has a week-end 
alarm cut-out. Available in a variety of charming pastel 
shades at all Smiths Stockists. 


SMITHS SECTRIC 


Self Starting ALARMS 


THE UNFORGETTABLE GhET 
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Federation of Labour regards the trade union committee of the 
European Recovery Programme as the nucleus of a new anti- 
Communist International and is urging that this body should be 
strengthened and developed asa “wnifying force of free labour in 
Europe and elsewhere.” The demise of the, world federation, as 
it now exists, seems.certain, after the January meeting of its 
executive bureau, when both the British TUC and the American 
CIO are expected to withdraw. It is not so certain whether a 
formal new International, on the lines envisaged by the AF of L, 
will emerge. But it 1s true that the break up of the world 
federation will create a vacuum, which the leaders of democratic 
world labour should seek to fill. 


* * * 


Disintegrated Burma 


Burma has gone out of the news headlines since the removal 
of the immediate threat to Rangoon, but the Government’s reten- 
tion of its hold on the capital has not meant any restoration of 
its authority in the country as a whole, and the present picture 
is one ef continued disintegration. The Burmese Government 
is now in the position of having to rely for its survival mainly 
on military units drawn from the non-Burmese peoples, who 
have naturally taken advantage of the situation to assert in practice 
an autonomy going far beyond what was intended for them in 
the recently adopted constitution, East of the Sittang, though 
Government officials still nominally function, the real power is 
in the hands of the Karens, and in the far north the Kachins 
are apparently doing as they please. In the Irrawaddy plains, 
whence the international rice market was yesterday expecting 
stepped-up exports of Burma’s principal crop, there is now a 
confusion which leaves little prospect of substantial supplies 
coming out from the current Burmese harvest. 

There have been at least five or six separate armed factions 
contending for supremacy. The Communists are divided into 
two groups known as the Red Flag and White Flag Communists, 
the latter being numerically the stronger of the two. The PVO 
or People’s Volunteer Organisation, which was formerly Aung 
San’s private army, has split into two factions, known respectively 
as White Bands and Yellow Bands from the colour of ribbons 
tied round their caps. The White Bands, numbering about two- 
thirds of the original PVO strength, rebelled against the Govern- 
ment some time ago, while the Yellow Bands remained loyal. to 
it The White Bands have been co-operating with the White 
Flag Communists, but not with the Red Flags. Another faction 
called the Communist Unity Party was formed by the former 
Socialist Minister for Commerce, U Ko Ko Gyi, who fied from 
Rangoon after it was discovered that he had embezzled 70 lakhs 
of rupees. Finally the regular army was split by a mutiny affect- 
ing a section of the purely Burmese part of the army ; the 
mutineers have joined the Communists, but play a semi-indepen- 
dent role under their own leaders. The secession has increased 
the preponderance of the non-Burmese elements of the army. 
The commander of the army, General’ Smith Dun, is a Karen, 
and has been in the habit of taking a Karen bodyguard with him 
when inspecting Burmese units. His deputy, who is a Burmese, 
has recently been raising purely Burmese auxiliary forces which 
will serve as his own political support and also as a check on 
the Karens. When all these possessors of guns have sorted 
themselves out, a new ruling authority may emerge in Burma, 
but for the time being Burma is still far from the degree of 
stability it had in the time of King Thibaw. 


* * * 


Western Disunion over the Italian Colonies 


Which counts for most in the British scale of values, the 
wishes of Africans or French and Italian goodwill? This is 
the cohundrum that confronts the Britons who have to think out 
a happy settlement for Italy’s ex-empire. Weighting one side 
of the scales are a number of promises and moral considerations : 
the undertaking to the Senussi that Italy should never dominate 
them again ; the feeling (it is not a promise) that Ethiopia, having 
once been overrun from Eritrea, should not see the old aggressor 
back on the frontier ; the sense that the wishes of Eritreans 

| of whom are averse to Italian rule) should 
be respected. Weighting the other is the knowledge that France 
fears the spread to the borders of Tunisia and Algeria of the 
British way of preparing Africans for independence, while the 
Italians, incidentally by Russia, simply want their 
colonies back under the cover of an mternational. F 


wants Italian trusteeships in Somalia and Eritrea and a postp 


hana h-—-A-fure : 
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decision for Libya,‘where it favours eventual rest6ration of Italian 
administration. The Italians want virtually the status Quo ante 
To run counter to these desires may weaken Western Union, 
Can Britain afford it ? 

_ Apparently the answer is—yes. For a third—a strategio— 
sideration affects the scales. In advance of the United Natigns 
discussion of what is to happen to the ex-Italian colonies, the 
British and American delegations have let it be known that they 
have a joint view, And this view is at several points contrary to 
French and Italian wishes. The Anglo-American proposal is that 
Somalia shall become an Italian trusteeship, virtually in perpetuity « 
that Eritrea shall be divided into two unequal parts, of which 2 
larger, containing the Christian highlands as well as the lowland 
ports of Massawaand Assab, shall be ceded outright to Ethiopia, 
and the smaller, containing the predominantly Moslem peoples 
of Keren and Agordat provinces, shall remain unallotted fora 
year ; and that Libya shall also be divided, the Cyrenaican half 
to become a British trusteeship and the decision on the-Tripoli- 
tanian half, including the Fezzan, to be postponed. 

Obviously, strategic as well.as moral considerations enter into 


any judgment that one may pass on this iti There are 
Anglo-American military commitments to and Turkey. 
Either of these countries would, if attacked, require reinforcement 


on D+1 day. To provide such help, a further western foothold 
in the eastern Mediterranean is necessary. There are two means 
of securing this in Cyrenaica. One is to let Britain observe its 
promise to the Senussi; the other is to waive this promise and 
to let Italy run the territory as a member of a western bloc 
and as host to American forces, paying dollars for its desert 
airfields and training 

The one solution will temporarily satisfy the querulous Moslem 
and African worlds ; the other meets the wishes of the French 
and Italians. Which should be adopted ? The issue is clear-cut 
only in its moral aspect, which dictates, plainly enough, that 
promises to Africans come first. 


x * * 


Local Government Dilemmas 


The County Boroughs Association for England and Wales 
has now declared its unqualified opposition to the plan for a new 
local government structure put forward last spring by the Local 
Government Boundary Commission. The Commission’s plan was 
a balanced compromise, which did its best to meet the desires of 
existing iocal authorities while improving the general efficiency 
of the system. It would keep the all-purpose form of government 
in 17 large cities, while the remaining county boroughs—and 
some other towns as well—would secure a high degree of 
automony while joining with the neighbouring county for cer- 
tain services where rural and arban integration is essential—such 
as town and country planning, police, fire brigades, and the cost 
of main highways. The County Boroughs Association’s reply is 
merely to repeat at length, and without evidence, the theoretical 
virtues of the all-purpose form of government, as if this were 2 
magic incantation to keep off evil spirits. These virtues are not 
unknown, nor were they unremembered by the Commission. The 
Association’s decument is poor local statesmanship. fi 

The county boroughs might, however, extract some support 
from an interesting analysis of the 1945-46 local elections now 
issued by PEP (“ Local Elections. How Many Votes ? ”) 





Percentage 
Percentage of. 
of Electorate 
Percen Electors in 
of ~ in Contested 
Seats Uncontested Divisions 
Type of Authority Uncontested Divisions Who Voted 
County Boroughs........... 7-8 7-5 5-4 
Administrative Counties*.... 41-8 32°5 29-4" 
Municipal Boroughs & Urban 
Disbracie® i. osnae cab sim 6-5 7-0 47-4 
Rural Districts.......+6.04- 60-7 55-0 45-7 


* Not including County of London area. 


This analysis—which, as it deals with only one year, is neces- 
sarily very tentative—shows that many more seats were uncon- 
tested in rural areas and that, in contested divisions, the counties 
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of authority, the percentage .voting is highest. in. the very small 
probably 


units—the biggest. percentage, being. » reached «in. urban 
districts of under, 5,000-—and consistently. falls as.the unit gets 
larger. This is a very disconcerting fact to the reformer ; but 
at least it gives no obvious support to the county boroughs’ case 
—tor it units need to be smail to attract locak interest, a two-tier 
system is in any Case unavoidable... ; 


* * x 


The Under Sixteens 


Some Conservative M,P.s have tabled a motion in the House of 
Commons that no child should be debarréd from taking the school 
certificate by reason of his age, A few impartial facts, which help 
to clarify this obscure controversy, have been provided by an 
interesting analysis, published recently in The Times Education 
Supplement, by Dr J. F. Mountford, chairman of the Joint 
Matriculation Board of the Northern Universities (which includes 
Manchester, Liverpool and Birmingham) of the ages at which 
boys and girls took the present school certificate and higher schcol 
certificate examinations in 1948, 

The figures summarised below show, first, that more than one- 
third of the boys and one-fifth of the girls would have been 
excluded from the examination if ‘the over-sixteen rule had been 


pen ~ 


Joint Matricutation Boarp.Resutts, 1948 


Boys Girls 
L—School Certificate :— 
Total number examined ..... eee 16,805 16,147 
Average age on Sept. 1, 1948....°  I6yrs. 3m. = 16yrs. 5m. 
Number who passed....0....45. > 12,319 12,752 
Percentage who passed... ..4 044 ‘ 73-3 79+0 
Av. credits of those who passed. . 4-8 9°70 
Number under 16.0n Sept. 1, 1948 3,980 1,968 
Percentage of under 16s .... 600% 23-7 122 
Number under 16 who passed... . 3,209 1,655 
Percentage of under 16s who passed 80-6 84-1 
Average credits gained by under 
16s who passed ......60..0 0.4 5:2 5:5 
Il.—Numbers of State Scholars (JMB 
1948) :— 
Total number of State scholarsy’. . 179 108 
Numbers who had taken SC 
under 16. .5... de> cies « < 145 16 
Percentage who had taken SC 
UNDE 1G 404 v.o0 vanes s sdb ties Sl 56 


applied, and secondly, that..the -percentage of. passes, as well. as 
the average number of credits, is higher for the under. sixteens 
than the comparable figures for all. ose who. took the examina- 
tion. The second effect is, natural enough, since it is the bright 
childten who. take the examination young. This is-further. borne 
out by other figures which show that 81 per cent of the boys and 
§6 per cent of the girls who were awarded state scholarships on 
their higher school certificate results, had taken their school certifi- 
cate under the age of sixteen, and it is these children about whom 
passions are aroused. The later, age at which, schoolgirls begin.to 
specialise partly. accounts for the much smaller opposition to the 
new examination. proposals from schoolmistresses. 

If it is assumed that the examination under the new scheme will 
approximate closely to the old school certificate, it appears inevi- 
table that the brighter children will be penalised. But this is a 
matter which lies principally in the hands of the universities. If 
university entrance requirements can be so arranged that it is no 
longer necessary 10 pass a six-subject hurdle at sixteen.as the 
preliminary to.a two. or three subject hurdle at eighteen, then the 
Minister’s proposal may» be: workable, although it lays extremely 
heavy responsibilities-on the: schools to avoid over-specialisation. 
But if this. was Mr,Tomlinson’s: intention, why did he not obtain 
the universities’ agreement first ? Only two universities appear 
to be working om these lines: the rest, in an attempt to prevent 
too narrow an education, arte superimposing the old system on 
the new, with» results which;can only. be retrograde, 
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Equality'by Force Majeure, 
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fg Eteedom is 10, be. sacrificed 
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sex’s new prehensive schools (grammar, technical and mod 
school combined) sia in future be debarred, from sending its 


mily which Jives within the catchment. area of any, of Middle- 
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children to any other secondary school, however much the parents 
may dislike the local school or prefer the teaching elsewhere: So 
much for the lip-service paid to the parents’ freedom of choice. 

‘This’ most ‘improper ‘interference with’ individual ’ freedom 
springs from the wish to séCure a representative cross-section ‘of 
children of all intellecrual levels for the large new schools with 
which ‘the County Council is soon ‘to start experimenting. “The 
aim is understandable enough, The method is wholly wrorig. 

“Virtue itself turns vice if misapplied.” For fear that the 
bright children of grammar schoo] calibre will spurn the new 
schools and hive off to ‘such well-established grammiar schools 
as exist within travelling distance, the Council propose to use 
force as the handmaid of equality. To draw all the children 
of the locality into the comprehensive net no bait will be used ; 
instead, all other schools will be barred by the simple expedient 
of not allowing children in the area to sit for the grammar 
school entrance examination. 

If the comprehensive schools aré to be givén a fair trial, they 
must attract their proper share of intellectual children. But they 
must do so by voluntary means ard not by force majeure. It is 
quite wrong that parents should only be ‘left the freedom of 
choice of moving housé or paying fees elsewhere. 


* e * 


M. Spaak is Indispensable 


One more eight-day crisis in Belgian politics has made little 
difference to the coalition government. M. Spaak is back im 
control, having proved yet again that there is no one to 
replace him. The thorny question of what to do about the 
monarchy is to be entrusted toa parliamentary commission, while 
M. Struye, the former Minister of Justice, who caused the crisis 
by reprieving two notorious collaborators, has been replaced by 
another Catholic, M. de’ Melen. The only other concessions 
which M. Spaak has madé to his Catholic critics are to reduce 
the size of the Cabinet from 19 to 17 members by merging the 
two Ministries of Food and Fuel with other government depart- 
ments, and to replace the Socialist Minister of Foreign Trade, not 
by a Catholic, but by a non-party.member. Otherwise the Belgian 
Government remains mich as it was before. 

The comparatively petty. political differences which brought 
about this and former crises in Belgium conceal more serious 
problems which the government has so far been. unable to put 
right. Spending both by the government and by individuals goes 
on unabated in spite of the urgent need for reconstruction and 
capital appreciation. The fundamental difficulty—which affects 


From The Economist of 1848 


December 2; 1848 
Tt is said indeed, that we cannot maintain free trade if 
the rest of the world maintain restrictions. The assertion is 
founded on ¢fronecous views of the reason on-which it was 
adopted. It was adopted to serve ourselves, not to. serve 
others, and as it has done. that effectually, why. should we 
not continue it? . By its means we have all kinds of useful 
commodities cheaper and more abundant than ‘otherwise. 
Food is cheaper, and. consequently. the nourishment. of 
labour, without deteriorating the condition of the labourers, 
while it performs any given task, costs less. Thus in a com- 
ition -between. couniries in which trade is restricted, and 
which it is free, the advantages on the side of the country 
in which trade is free, will be proportionate to the reduction 
of the cost-of production in all other thingsy because food is 
cheap. Free trade, other circumstances being equal, will 
enable us to beat in competition those. whe are subject to 
‘restrictions . . . Free trade, which supplies one country with 

‘cheap foed and another with cheap clothing, facilitates and | 
extends production by reducing its cost, measured by the 
cost. of subsistence of the, producing: ‘agents. ; > it, increases; 
employment, profit, rent, and revenue ; it is an unmixed 
.. advantage .to community and can neither be. lessened. nor 
destroyed by the restrictive policy of other nations. Were 

| they to adopt free trade it would, be better forth and.ig © 
- their increased prosperity other nations might find addi- 
tional advantages ; but free trade itself.is_a good, like virtue, 
holiness, and righteousness, to be loved, admired, honoured, 
and stedfastly adopted, for its own sakey though all. the rest 
of the world should love restrictions and prohibitions, which 
are of themselves. evils, ‘like vice..and crime, to be hated and 

abhorred under alb-circumstances and at all times. 
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Ecigium’s international role in the European Recovery Programme 
Quite as much as its mternal economic ¢quilibrium—is the fact 
that teo much of the national income is being spent on current 
consumption and too little to make good reserves of capital and 
10 increase the rate of investment. Internationally, this. spending 
invelves the outlay of hard currency upon inessential imports 
and Jeads to the accusation that Belgium is a selfish neighbour. 
In a word, the Belgian economy is buoyant but somewhat out of 
control, and the internal and external consequences are beginning 
to make themselves felt. 


The issue before the government is therefore to decide 
on ways and means to get the situation in hand once 
more. The Minister of Finance, M. Gascon Eyskens, who 
t one point during the last crisis tried and failed to form a 
Catholic government, has put forward schemes for improving 
the system of taxation. He has proposed first that the present 
heavy rates at which members of the professional and self- 
employed classes are taxed should be replaced by the normal 
rates with heavy penalties, going as far as professional dis- 
qualification, for tax evasion. (The original plea for these special 
rates was that evasion by the professional classes was so easy 
and universal that their taxes should be correspondingly heavy.) 
Second, M. Eyskens has proposed that the tax on dividends 
should be reduced in the hope of stimulating the capital market. 
The Catholics have also insisted that government expenditure 
should be reduced. 


Shorter Notes 


The report of the Departmemta] Committee on Grants for the 
Development of Marriage Guidance [Cmd. 7566] is a perfect 
iiustration of the theme of Lord Beveridge’s third report—that 
the need for vohantary action is as strong as ever, but that volun- 
tary effort often requires assistance from the state to enable it 
to achieve its ends. As the committee points out, marriage 


Letters to 


British Austerity and Europe 


Sik,—Your leading article rightly concentrates on the inter- 
“ national implications of the British Four-Year Plan. Together 
with the equivocal policy pursued by the Foreign Office in Ger- 
many, the Middle East and Africa, this Plan bids fair to alienate 
continental sympathies still further and to undermine such leader- 
ship as Britain can give to Europe. The failure to choose a strong 
team for the OEEC in Paris, convinced of the need to establish 
a powerful regional area comprising western Europe and the 
sterling area, has begun to have the unfavourable effects that 
would. have been predicted. Had the OEEC secretariat been 
permitted and empowered to work out a coherent programme, 
and this could have been done only under British leadership, 
Britain would not now stand accused of sabotaging European 
recovery, and would not, as is now probable, be made to carry 
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guidance is a matter that cannot be carried out by officials, but 
it is also a matter that needs carefully selected skilled workers 
to be a success, which in its turn means adequate finance. The 
committee therefore recommends that public funds should be 
given in support of the National Marriage Guidance Council, the 
Catholic Marriage Advisory Council and the Family Welfare Asso~ 
ciation for a limited period, after which the work they are 
should be reviewed, and also that the Government should bear 
the cost of training their workers for an experimental period of 
five years. 
a 


Early in 1949 Africans will be eee to Nyasaland’s Legis. 
lauuve Council for the first time. They thus follow the example 
of fellow-Africans in the. neighbouring dependency of Northern 
Rhodesia, which has had direct African representation in its 
Legislative Council from this autumn. Nyasaland’s constitution 
is not being modified apart from the consequent expansion of 
the Legislative Council, But now that both it and. Northem 
Rhodesia have reached the same stage in their native representa- 
tion, is it NOt an appropriate opportunity to re-examine the 
question of the amalgamation of the two dependencies ? 


x 


Not surprisingly, the Government’s proposals to set up a 
Council for Wales and Monmouthshire, with purely advisory 
functions, has failed to please the Welsh MPs. The Council will 
be drawn partly from representatives of local authorities, partly 
from agricultural, industrial, and other interests. The proposal 
is not, as Mr Clement Davies put in, an insult to the Welsh 
people—for it may do worthwhile work in advising the inter- 
departmental committee on Welsh affairs—but it does not provide 
a real instalment of political devolution to accompany the admini- 
strative devolution which already exists. 


the Editor 


an undue proportion of the burden of readjusting the overall 
European dollar deficit. 

The domestic implications of the Plan are equally disturbing. 
The remarkable recovery of the British balance of payments is 
causing a wave of optimism which, much as in 1946, threatens to 
lead to an improper and improvident discounting of further gains 
not yet achieved. It is agreed on all sides that a further expansion 
of national income can only come through an increase in pro- 
ductivity. Some progress in this direction will be made through 
investment, and it is gratifying to note that investment in pro- 
ductive equipment has been given priority in the Plan, But the 
more recent practice of the Government has moved in the other 
direction. It adds insult to injury to be told that the relaxation 
of the licensing of repairs, not merely of factories but also of office 
and other commercial buildings, has been made possible by the 
cuts in the Government’s industrial investment programme. ‘This 
comes after the considerable relaxation of domestic house repairs. 

The decontrol of steel for small users and the relaxation of 
utility schemes (for shoes and furniture, for example) also make 
a strange contrast with the Government's professed intentions. 
Perhaps the magnitude of resources involved is not large, but 
the principle is wrong; it will lead to the growth of a “ grey” 
market, a cumulative pull on resources and the growth of a sense 
of injustice and frustration. Moreover, decontrol will not restore 
the conditions of a competitive market, since the allocation of 
resources remains further up the stream of production. 

For these reasons, the Government seems to be teartt the truth 
when it forecasts’an increase of only 3 per cent at most, and 
perhaps less, in productivity’ im the next year than when, as 
reported, it looks for increases (over 1947) of 25 per cent in 
industrial output and between 15 and 20 per cent in, consumption 
by 1953. It is, in fact, relaxing its grip.on consumption and 
increasing its foreign commitments. 

We are clearly in danger of 


while earnestly proclaiming the ane a Pete if we should 
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Can Uno Survive Palestine ? 


Sir,—Mr Atiyah observes that the genetal impression ‘in the 
public mind is that the Arabs have-lost the war in Palestine as 
a result of their incompetence and disunity. He is right ; with 
the exception of the Arab Legion, the remaining Arab forces, 
fighting on foreign soil, have done very little to bolster up their 
paper reputation. And it is not only Mr Atiyah, but all others who 
have read widely among Egyptian communiques who have been 
shocked by the actual course and result of the fighting. 

He expresses satisfaction at your calling attention to the grave 
duty which rests upon the United Nations to enforce its decisions 
concerning Palestine. It is a pity he did not concur with this 
sentiment much earlier this year, when the United Nations Pales- 
tine Commission reported to the Special Assembly that Arab 
interests “ both inside and outside Palestine are defying the resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly, and are engaged in a deliberate 
effort to alter by force the settlement envisaged therein.” 


Incidentally, the picture he draws of the Arabs fighting against 
Zionist forces immensely armed with weapons acquired during 
the truce requires modification in that at least three Arab states 
had by virtue of treaty arrangements been stock-piling arms for 
some time past and that, in any case, Count Bernadotte himself 
afiirmed that: “On the whole, I am satisfied that the provision 
of the truce concerning traffic in war materials, within the limita- 
tions of personnel and equipment available, was substantially 
implemented and supervised. If either of the two opposing forces 
did in fact manage to obtain war materials by clandestine methods, 
the amount obtained would of necessity have been so limited as 
to have made no substantial difference in the relative strength of 
the two sides.”"—Yours faithfully, David CARRINGTON 

59 Kenninghall Road, London, E.5 


The Structure of the Coal Board 


Sir,—You mar the value of your otherwise excellent article on 
the above subject by the complacence implied in the last sentence. 
Whilst, unfortunately, it may be true that neither the Government 
nor the Board will undertake “such fundamental changes .. . 
alter a mere two years of the first experiment” this attitude 
must not be accepted without protest. Neither you nor they 
appear to realise the increasing harm that is being done, the 
longer this first experiment continues. 

The truth is as Sir Charles Reid states in his recent cour- 
ageous articles “the coal industry instead of being alive and 
enterprising is fast degenerating into a dull mechanical form of 
civil service.” 

It is the effect of this degeneration on human beings which is 
the most serious aspect of the matter and makes alteration so 
urgent a necessity. That coal is still being raised in even the 
present limited quantities is largely due to the efforts of the old 
Officials, These men, despite soulless treatment and almost con- 
stant snubs and pettifogging frustrations, still, in many cases, 
do their jobs as in the old days with loyalty and unselfish devotion. 
How long the effects of the old habits and training will remain is 
doubtful. It is only natural that more and more of the staffs 
will, for their own peace of mind, eventually accept the new 
position and fall in with what is apparently required by the all- 
powerful single employer. It is absurd to expect men, holding 


ote 

what ougat to be positions of authority, but in practice made to 
feel so helpless and baffled, to exert qualities of initiative and 
leadership. Yet without these qualities the great technical 
reorganisation certainly can never be carried through to success. 
Indeed unless these men are allowed to feel a sense of personal 
responsibility, there will be no efficiency in even the ordinary run- 
ning of the mines, with proper safeguard of costs both of materials 
and labour. 

The real problem facing the NCB is the. psychological one 
of man management. The technical problems aie comparatively 
easy of solution granted monopoly of markets and large capital 
resources available at low interest rates. The rub is how to apply 
the known engineering solutions so that the men. of all grades 
will accept them willingly and thus give a happy and contented 
industry from which will flow a plentiful supply of relatively 
cheap coal. The important matter is to save what is left of the 
old spirit of enterprise and initiative (and to inspire the new men 
coming on) before it is too late-——Yours faithfully, 

J. Cect, MITCHESON 

Freasley, Near Tamworth, Staffordshire 


German Recovery at Stake 


S1R,—May I add three glosses to your leading article, “ German 
Recovery at Stake”? In the first place, the Bizone faces a very 
difficult balance of payments problem. It is vitally necessary to 
export much more to pay for essential imports. At present the 
deficit is being carried by the United Kingdom and the United 
States. This cannot go on indefinitely at the expense of the 
British and American taxpayer. Moreover, by the end of Marshall 
aid, the population of the Bizone will have increased by some 
ten millions over the prewar population, and the “ hinterland” 
to the east may be greatly curtailed. Secondly, steel production 
and steel exports could very well be increased. Steel production, 
it is true, has been increasing satisfactorily in recent months, and 
is now running at over seven million tons a year, and may reach 
the permitted level of 10.7 million tons next year, But from the 
viewpoint of ERP I feel that without endangering security in 
any way the production could be raised by at least two million 
tons. If the Ruhr is to supply rolled steel products to Marshall 
aid countries, it.should be left with the capacity necessary for 
this purpose, and this raises’ the dismantling of the steel mills 
in such a way as not to produce bottlenecks. In 1938 the Bizone 
alone produced 17.8 million tons, and a recent report of the 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke AG, on “The Problem of Dismantling 
Iron and Steel Plants” gives domestic requirements at some 
14 million tons. Capacity used for war material production must 
be used for reparations, but the present level of 10.7 million tons 
is too low. 

Lastly, you refer to the speech of the Military Governor on 
November 17th on German recovery and the future of the 
D-mark. May I as one who had the privilege and pleasure of 
serving under Sir Brian Robertson as Controller-General of Public 
Revenue and General Finance say in extenuation that directness in 
thought and in speech is not only necessary in Frankfurt at the 
present time, but is appreciated and understood by Germans. 
Doctrinaire and inexperienced officials can upset “the best laid 
schemes 0’ mice an’ men” which “ gang aft agley.”—Yours faith- 
fully, G. FINDLAY SHIRRAS 

Greystones, Ballater, Aberdeenshire . 
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HAPPY CHRISTMAS . . 


... and help the Deep Sea Mission do « Httle more 
for the fisherfolk this Christmas. The need is greater 
than ever, with prices high, the difficulty of making a 
living at fishing growing, and moral temptations rife 


the fisherman’s actual job, Besides fishermen, the lads 
training for the fishing industry. come to our port 
institutes now for amenities and spiritual guidance. 

Will you please help ali you possibly can this 
Chrisumas ?—you’ll enjoy your own Christmas all the 


Superintendent Skipper J Pottinger Thore. Please send your gifts or inquiries to* the 
RN .M_D.S.F, Institute, Lerwick, Secretary 
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at the ports—all in addition tothe dangerousness of . 


light on his problems. “ It is,” says the newspaper trade journal, 
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AMERICAN SURVEY _ 





Words for Wisdom 


(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


HE American people, told on all sides that the responsibility 
for national decisions, foreign and domestic, comes home to 

hem in the last analysis, are struggling with an uneasy sense 
that they need a new education to engage adequately in this 
new debate. The more responsible react in two ways. Some 
of them hope to reform the system which educates the young 
and to guard their children against the gaps they are discovering 
in their own education. Others search the stream of words 
and pictures pouring from the printing presses, radio stations, 
lecture platforms and film studios for wisdom for the adult. 

The stream swells daily as new processes make it possible to 
reach mass audiences at lower costs. Linotype printing is 
already threatened by a combination of electric typewriting and 
photography. Facsimile newspaper distribution waits only for 
the further spread of television. The other day a new process 
called Ultrafax flashed “Gone With the Wind” acress 
Washington at more than hurricane speed as a demonstration 
that eventually a million words can be sent in a minute. 

The verbal flood has already reached proportions which, if 
volume alone could do it, should make Americans both well- 
informed and wise. For a small price, university courses on 
public affairs come to the citizen’s post box. Privately en- 
dowed organisations send him magazines, pamphlets and books, 
some of them for no more than the asking. Forums, local or 
as comprehensive as that held each October by the New York 
Herald Tribune and attracting speakers from all over the world, 
offer him discussions of subjects “in the news.” Last year 
299 publishers (a publisher being defined as one who publishes 
five or more books a year) presented him with 9,182 books, 
of which 7,116 were classed as non-fiction. Newspapers, 
magazines, the cinema and radio add their efforts to provide 
the reader, the listener or the spectator with whatever he wants 
to know, including a chance to win something for nothing. 

The book trade, which sells school books, paper-bound 
detective stories and volumes on how to make cream puffs, as 
well as tomes on foreign relations, complained last year that 
more books were being bought, but less profit secured, than 
ever before in its history. This year the numbers are falling 
off while the costs go on rising. The list of best sellers, which 
reflects what the public chooses out of this abundance, 
contained 21 fiction titles out of a total of 45. It was 
headed by a volume entitled “How to Stop Worrying and 
Start Living,” while the second most in demand was “ Peacé 
of Mind.” Out of the 21, three books which might be con- 
sidered aids to international understanding come well down the 
list. Two of them were written by Professor Arnold Toynbee, 
and one by Mr Winston Churchill. 


* 


But books, in spite of various valiant efforts to the contrary, 
still are read by the few rather than the many. Mass circulation 
goes to the newspapers, the magazines, the output of radio and 
cinema, and it is on these that the average citizen relies for 








**“AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from three 
sources, Articles described as ‘‘ From Our US Editorial 
Staff’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States, Articles 
with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 


Editor and Publisher, “a fair assumption that every literate resj- 
dent of the country reads one or more newspapers daily.” Fifty- 
one million copies of morning and evening papers are sold daily, 
and each is presumably read by two or more people. This is an 
increase of seven million since 1943, and might be construed 
as indicating how profitable to the newspaper trade is the sense 
of danger that stems from international chaos. 

News has, since 1939, become almost equally important in 
the periodical world, and the magazines which began in the 
nineteen-thirties by re-sifting the harvest of the daily journals 
now seek independently for fresh sensations. Four giants 
dominate the field, of which Life (with a circulation reaching 
almost §,500,000) and Time (with more than 1,500,000) 
belong to the Luce empire, while the other two (Look, with 
almost 3,000,000 purchasers, and Newsweek, reaching towards 
1,000,000) are individually owned. ll of them offer facts 
in capsule form, presented with a high degree of technical 
dexterity and illustrated with pictures in the raw, in the nude 
and in the sentimental mood. They make their bow to 
wisdom when it is “ newsworthy,” but the long view and the 
comprehensive treatment are almost as strange to their pages 
as to those of the average daily. Two older rivals, Colliers 
and the Saturday Evemng Post, serving respectively over 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000 subscribers, rely on expanded news 
stories and on fiction. It is significant that their technique of 
the factual so overlaps their technique of the fictional that any 
reader who likes the one can be lured painlessly into reading 
the other. 

Sixteen million people buy the great news weeklies, but only 
115,000 buy the two veteran weeklies of opinion, the Nation 
and the New Republic. In part, this may be due to the intel- 
lectual level on which they are edited, in part to the self- 
righteous air with which they wear the liberal halo. But more 
important is the current against which they swim. Americans 
like to engage in political discussion, listen to it gladly, but 
regard an entire patented. dose of it somewhat as they regard 
castor oil. 

Despite the fervour with which Time boasts that it has 
doubled its circulation since the war, the news weeklies still 
occupy only a small 
the six giants in that field must be set the six monthlies which 


these have made occasional forays into the foreign field ; the: 
one with the largest circulation went so far as to publish the. 


autobiography of Mr Stimson, the former Secretary of War. 
The Reader's Digest; which condenses articles from other 
publications, is in a rather different class... Its pills are so suc- 
cessfully sugar-coated that it has a circulation of over 8,000,000 
in the United States and is published abroad in eleven foreign 
languages. The more spectacular bidders for mass popularity 
are the comics, called by their addicts “ books,” but published 





segment of the periodical world. Against. 
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mind is still a subject of debate among educators. Meanwhile 
their circulation $s continue to climb, providing. ready 
texts for those who claim that what Americans really want is 
not to grapple with facts but to escape from them. 

But even the comics pale in terms of mass influence when 
compared with the radio and the cinema. Seventy-one million 
Americans go to the cinema each week. Thircy-four million 
radio sets emit programmes some 18 hours a day for the edifi- 
cation of the 3.5 persons in the average American family. (The 
average listening time is three hours per person.) The cinema 
is primarily an entertainment industry. The radio claims to be 
the servant of the public, but its favourite public is that which 
buys what the hucksters sell over its sound waves. It sells soap 
with shining success, but it is understandably doubtful about 
trying to teach people how to measure up to Mr Marshall’s 
insistence that every citizen should “ participate in the decisions 
that must be taken by his country in public affairs.” 

Even on foreign affairs there is no lack of the raw materia! of 
decision, some of it fresh and much of it predigested. The 
questions raised concern its quality, how much of it the strug- 
gling citizen can absorb and use, and how it affects the citizen 
who does not make the effort. On the two latter points the 
psychologists offer testimony that is hardly encouraging. A study 
made in Sandusky, Ohio, indicates that the better educated the 
citizen, the more his decisions on public matters are ordained 
by his family, party and religious background. As for the less 
educated, they are in danger of gaining from the stream of 
words and pictures only a drugged complacence which inhibits 
both thought and action. 

Those who trust that wise decisions will emerge from the 
daily cross-clamour of fact and propaganda might do well to 
ponder the conclusion of Mr Paul Lazarsfeld, head of the Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, that “the very conditions which 
make for the maximum effectiveness of the mass media of com- 
munication operate toward the maintenance of the going social 
and cultural structure rather than toward its change.” Appar- 
ently the only hope is that the citizen’s participation in the 
making of foreign policy is not yet a part of that structure. 


America’s Trade Balance 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Trabé figures for. September reveal that the year-old decline 
in American exports has continued. Coupled with a steady, if 
more gradual, rise in imports, the export surplus—the visible 
evidence of the “ dollar problem ”—shows an even more marked 
reduction. In dollars, the contributions of declining exports 
and rising imports to the reduced export surplus were in roughly 
equivalent proportions—exports were down about 18, and 
imports up 22, per cent. In real terms, however, exports were 
about 25 per cent lower than a year (according to data for 
the first eight months of each year), while imports were up about 
II per cent. 

At first sight the foreign observer may be inclined to attribute 
the decline in American exports almost solely to import re- 
strictions imposed by doilar-short foreign governments— 
especially following the “ crisis” of August, 1947. While the 
relative importance of these measures in reducing dollar pur- 
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chases should not be underestimated (for instance, they were un 
doubtedly the major factor in halving exports to the Antipodes), 
there..is ample. evidence that. more normal market factors 
were also involved.. A number of countries—Sweden, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, Canada and Australia 
among them—have been able to reduce imports from the United 

States, while maintaining or even increasing their purchases 

from all sources. combined. Although this shift may have been 
accomplished largely through direct government intervention in 
trade, the figures are convincing evidence of decreasing depend- 
ence on American supplies as foreign production expands. The 
decline in exports to. Europe has been proportionately and 
absolutely greater than to. any other major geographic area: 

it is in Europe, undoubtedly, that industrial production and 
agricultural output have increased most in the current. year. 

American export control is, of course, another limiting factor 
and one of which it is statistically impossible to gauge the effects, 
The virtual elimination of exports to the USSR in recent months 
may be noted, while shipments to all of eastern Europe fell 
from a monthly average of over $40 million early in 1947 to 
between $5 and. $8 million in the summer of 1948. 


Statistics for individual commodities also seem to indicate 
the importance of factors other than dollar scarcity as such. Of 
the major groups, textile fibres and manufactures exhibited one 
of the largest relative declines ; world supply—particularly from 
non-US sources—has probably more nearly approached demand 
in this field than in any other. Exports of merchant vessels fell 
from about $400 million to $200 million in the first seven 
months of the year, the obvious result of the termination of the 
disposal programme for surplus vessels. Lower exports of 
foodstuffs reflected the increased availability of supplies from 
other sources, although the dollar shortage was certainly a major 
factor here, especially for meat and dairy products. Some 
indication of the decline in exports by area and major com- 
modity groups is given in the accompanying table. 

Of perhaps more interest, at least for the long pull, has been 
the continued postwar rise in US imports. Even more than in the 
case of exports, however, the apparent increase is one of price 
rather than quantity. In spite of an increase in domestic indus- 
trial production of some 90 per cent over the average of the late 
thirties, the quantity of imports has risen only about 20 per 
cent. The relatively ¢lose relationship between the level of 
imports and real national income in the interwar period was not 
carried into the postwar era ; if it had been, imports would now 
be about $ro or $11 billion annually instead of the present rate 
of some $7 billion. Imports at the higher level would pre- 
suppose a degree of economic recovery abroad which ‘would 
probably greatly reduce the need for American goods; as a 
combined result the dollar problem would be considerably 
less serious. At the moment, imports from Europe and the Far 
East form a much smaller proportion of the total than before 
the war; if those areas had supplied their former (1936-38) 
share in 1947, the total would have been around the $10 billion 
figure, 

The net credit balance on invisibles (excluding Government 
and private gifts) has likewise fallen—proportionately even more 
than the merchandise balance. According to official balance 
of payments estimates, excess receipts for income on investments 





PATTERN oF US Exports* 
($ Million) 
January—August, 1947 and 1948 





North America South America Europe 
1947 1948 | 1947 | 14g | 1947 | 1948 


F No ee eee coe cee wade 286 204 120 102 | 1,292 | 1,083 35 
one Sultural and forest products ......0.seeese5- 178 143 95 6 387 241 39 
Textile fibres and i Ni ah id a A Lali 293 176 128 374 228 102 
Noa-mataific thinetal......-c,sc1sicescrceetepeccess* 353 421 17 17 422 309 40 
Metals and manufactures, except machinery and vehicles = =~ ue 1s 0 188 if 
Machinery and vehicles ......eseeeessevneusvenemetery 
Chemic Shedd. cd. .Crevers veep sees 141 142 98 98 152 137 18 
nee cakes iS abe Pret: a re ee alte dk 155 133 7974 6 138 120 26 
Mantle os sans sc Penn cn cot badd sph tnbtend = 2,477 2,189 | 1,597 | 1,324 | 3,923 |°2,902 | 
Dome merchandise including civilian supplies exported by the armed forces to —— countries. Figures may not add to totals because of rounding, 
; eons Deedee of Commerce, Office of International Trade ;, prepared from basic data supplied by the Bureau of the Census. 
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and sales of services fell from $729 million in the first half of 
1947 to $406 million in the first ete et net 

ipping earnings were an important in this ¢ 
ment; in June, for the first time since the end of the war, 
American ships carried less than one-half by volume of 
country’s total dry cargo trade, and this decline is likely to 
continue. Tourist @ itures are also increasing ; like imports, 
they are far lower than before the war in relation to the national 
income and should therefore continue to increase as transporta- 
tion and other facilities improve. In this category the beneficial 
effect of more rational exchange rates could be substantial, both 
by increasing the absolute amount of tourist outlays and by 
channelling a larger portion of them into official reserve balances. 
With the high and increasing yield on American investments 
abroad—last year’s record total of $1 billion will be surpassed 
this year—it does not seem probable, however, that the 
American balance of payments on invisible account will return 
to the prewar net deficit position for a few years at least. 

As compared with the nineteen-twenties, the terms of trade 
seem definitely to have changed against the United States and 
by a fairly substantial percentage. Since UK imports and 
exports, except for foodstuffs, are roughly similar to those of 


q 


sche United States, this development, as The Economist has 


frequently pointed out, makes the sterling problem more diffi- 
cult—but it may be a major factor in not making the dollar 
problem any worse than it is. 

Unpleasant as the decline of export sales may have been to 
some segments of the American economy—the fruit and textile 
producers would certainly welcome more foreign business, as 
would the shipping industry—there is general agreement among 
economists that the total effect has been beneficial. With other 
demands—by consumers, business and Government—high and 
rising, the fall in sales to foreigners has been the one significant 
anti-inflationary force at work. However, as expenditure on the 
European Recovery Plan gains momentum (only $200 million 
was actually spent in the first three months of the programme), 
exports will probably rise again, although a return to the 1947 
peak is not expected ; but if military lend-lease becomes an 
actuality, the rise will be even more. rapid. 


American Notes 


Shipping Pays its Ransom 


On the east coast the longshoremen are back at work ; on 
the west coast they soon will be, if they are not already, since 
the other unions and employers involved in the strike are ex- 
pected to accept the terms agreed with Mr Bridges. In both 
cases labour has gained all it could have hoped for, if not all it 
demanded. In the west, wages go up by 1§ cents an hour to 
$1.82 ; in the east, the increase is only 13 cents, to $1.88 an hour, 
but it is retroacurve to August 21st. Both settlements include 
compromises on the complicated overtime and hiring questions 
and schemes for paid vacations which, it is calculated, will add 
four cents an hour to the wage rise. The east coast employers, 
apprehensive at the cost of these concessions, hope for. better 
terms when this new contract expires next September; they do 
not seem to find its shortness ominous, perhaps because this is the 
first time the American Federation of Labour’s longshéremen’s 
union has ever called @ strike in New York and this one lasted less 
than three weeks. On the west coast, where the strike lasted 
nearly thirteen weeks and where strikes by the Congress. of Indus- 
trial Organisation’s union have become a habit, the: three years’ 
duration of the mew contract is regarded as-its chief merit. The west 
coast contract also in¢lides «methods of dealing with, grievances 
which gives hope that a new era of peace om that waterfront may 
be opening. t ‘ ‘ bas en 

On both coasts that peace is much needed... Over 500 ships 
have been immobilised by the strikes and millions of dollars have 
been, forfeited daily. Since the Gulf remained open, New York 
must’ have lost further ground to New Orleans, the chief aggressor 
in the battle which the port of New York is waging against a 
number of ‘growing rivals. New York ‘still handles far more of 
America’s foreign trade than any other harbour, but since the war 
its share has been falling steadily in comparison with New 
Orleans, Mobile, Houston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and others, 
largely because of the quicker, cheaper and iiore modern’ facilities 
offered by these competitors. 
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High costs also explain why America’s coastal shipping is fast 
disappearing ; nowadays land transport is cheaper than sta, be. 
cause of the discriminatory freight rates established by the rail. 
roads, high ocean freight charges, the expense and trouble of 
loading goods on ships, and the frequent delays caused by strikes : 
the recent strike and its settlement will not improve this situation 
There are now under 70 vessels, none of them passenger ships, in 
the coastal trade, with 235 before the war, when 
domestic shipping de up two-thirds of America’s merchant 
fleet. ‘These coastal routes provided many of the supply ships 
used during the war ; in another war their absence would be felt, 
particularly if in the meantime there had been a decline in the 
foreign trade fleet, at present far larger than before the war. 

That decline is already beginning. The number of ships char- 
tered from the Maritime Commission is decreasing steadily each 
menth and by the middle of 1949 the total active dry-cargo fleet 
will have been reduced to about 1,000 vessels. This is due not only 
te the current shortage of cargo, but also to the smaller share of 
world trade that is being carried in American ships ; in October 
for the first time since the war, more foreign than American ships 
entered New York. According to the Economic Co-operation 
Administration, it now costs $4.50 a ton more to ship coal to 
France on an American than on a foreign vessel. The difference 
is explained by the drop in foreign charter rates as well as by the 
high American operating costs. This widening difference in bulk 
cargo rates is making it difficult to apply the fifty-fifty division of 
cargoes between American and foreign ships, which was specified 
in the ECA legislation. It is therefore being suggested that the 
Maritime Commission should lower its charter rates. A reduce 
tion would be of indirect benefit to the American taxpayer, since 
ocean freight costs represent ten per cent of total ECA procure- 
ment authorisations. 


* * J 


Labour’s Reward 


The American Federation of Labour and the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations held this year’s conventions in a self- 
conscious glow of political triuraph. Mr Truman has shown a 
disappointing reticence in acknowledging the debt labour feels 
he owes. But the political leagues maintained, not only by the 
CIO but by the AFL and by the railway unions and machinists, 
have proved their effectiveness and are to be expanded. The 
Gompers tradition of political isolation is dead. The AFL is 
already looking forward to 1950 when it hopes to deal with 
those who escaped this year’s purge (like Senator Taft, in whose 
home city the convention met), punish those who vote against 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, and wipe out thé “little Taft- 
Hartley Acts” passed by the states. The project of establishing 
a third party has suffered heavily, both from Mr ‘Wallace’s failure 
and labour‘s successes inside the present political framework. 

Labour speaks today both with the prestige of victory and the 
authority of numbers, Trade unionists number nearly 16 million, 
of which 7,200,000 are claimed by the AFL, 6,500,000 by the CIO. 
The rest are distributed among 50 independent unions. One in 
every four workers is now organised. On foreign affairs both 
conventions overwhelmingly approved the bipartisan foreign 
policy and registered their suspicion of Russia. The AFL even 
recommended a complete trade breach until the Berlin blockade 
is lifted. The CIO demonstrated how little it can now be 
charged with Communist sympathies by approving by 600 votes 
to 40 a resolution expressing its resentment of Russian policy 
toward the Marshall plan and the abuse of the veto. The arraign- 
ment of the CIO’s own Communist unions was no less vigorous, 
if somewhat indirect and incomplete. The Farm Equipment 
Workers have been given 60 days to merge with the Automobile 
Workers ; and “little unions in big industries” (mainly Com- 
munist-controlled), which have failed in their organising duties, 
will be supervised and perhaps replaced. Communist-led unions, 
which have a strong grip on their industries, whether large or 
small, have so far eluded Mr Murray’s dialectic, but the Com- 
munists are clearly on the run. 

The immediate reward which the unions expect 4s, of course, 
the replacement of the Taft-Hartley Act by the Wagner Act. The 
CIO, which, unlike the AFL, is pressing for price controls, some 
rationing, and an excess profits tax (as well.as a fourth round of 
wage increases to sustain purchasing power), admits to the least 
willingness to retain any of the present curbs on labour in. the 
new Act. The AFL, in some ways less affected by the Taft- 
Hartley Act, concedes that ways must be found to deal with 
strikes which affect the public interest, and that employers may 


rightfully claim some‘ rights*of free speech: “But this is a period 
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It takes 250 toms of paint to preserve and 
decorate a batileship of the Vanguard class. 


The enduring preservative qualities in paint are due, largely, 
to the chemical preservatives used in its manufacture. Today 
P.C.M.C. (parachlorometacresol) is one of the most efficient 
preservatives used for this purpose. 
Monsanto are the only manufac- 
turers of P.C.M.C. in Great Britain. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 





SERVING INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIND 













MamuractuRes 





<7 Geared for 
god business 


The modern. wholesaler has a highly geared, 
sweetly-tuned organisation which carries the 
products of the factory to thousands of retail 
outlets with equity, economy and efficiency. 
For the manufacturer this means guaranteed 
continuity of production through stock being 
regularly ordered in advance of season. For 
the reta..er it means ready supplies of “the 
pick of the market’ in the quantity and price 
range his trade demands, _ 
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Issued in the interests of. Economic Textile Distribution 


The Wholesale T-:x)ile Association * 75 Cannon Street « London - E.C.4 
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Now Swedish. Skis 
are better 


Once upon atime the Swedes cut their skis from 
the solid wood. Now, they find that the better 
way is to use layers of timber bonded together 
with ‘Beetle’ cement and moulded to shape. Using 
these new-type skis, Swedish competitors won 
many Olympic events at St. Moritz this year. You 


may not work in timber, but it may sometimes 





happen that you can’t see the wood for the trees. 
That’s when an outside opinion on production pro- 
blems can be of such value. If amino-plastics can 
help (and they invariably can) our research and 
development men, in co-operation with yours, 


will soon show you how. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL \ 
PLASTICS LTD. { 





x Argyll Street - London + Wr 


BUTTERLEY 


M.OT. 16-ton wagon 


Here is the latest addition to the long 
list of Butterley Railway Wagons—a 16 
ton open mineral wagon of all-weided 
steel construction, 


The Butterley Company has long exper- 
ience of ali types of railway wagons of 
both riveted and all-welded construction, “== 
including many special types to individual 


customers” specifications, = 
= 
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THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY LIMITED 
RIPLEY - DERBY - ENGLAND 
London Office: 2, Caxton Street, Westminster, 5.W.1. 
Our Sole Overseas Agents: Messrs. Cecil Tress & Co., Ltd.. 
Africa House, Kingsway, W,2. 
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of political bargaining, and the industrial experience of labour 
leaders is not likely todéad them to put all their cards, and pos- 
sible concessions, onthe table. 

In fact, with a Congress in which former supporters of the 
Taft-Hartley Act still outnumber its critics by es 
some restrictions im the public interest Willnceaiatiy be “retained. 
Among the most likely seem_the-ban on jurisdictional! strikes and 
secondary boycotts which Mr Truman supported in 1947, con- 
tinued use.of fact-finding commissions in national disputes, 
with the fight to make recommendations as well as report the 
facts ; and definition of some unfair practices by unions as well 
as employers. On the other hand, there is no question but that 
the Department of Labour, which-the Republicans stripped of 
money and authority, will be strengthened, as the CIO and AFL. 
both wish, and enlarged by the return of the conciliation machinery 
and probably of the US Employment Service. The ban on the 
closed shop will go; the use of the court injunction will b: 
reduced if not abolished (as labour would like); and union shop 
elections will be eliminated. They served no useful purpose. 

On a wider stage, the unions support most of the reforms 
extending the New Deal which Mr Truman has promised: the 
extension of social security znd higher benefits, Federal aid to 
education, a higher minimum wage, floors under farm income, 
low-cost housing, and civil rights. Congressmen tempted to 
obstruct the New Deal will hardly fail to be conscious of labour’s 
watchful eye, its programme of political education, and its new 
consciousness of strength, 


* * * 


The Forgiven and the Forgotten 


Senator McGrath, the chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, has announced that he is prepared to “ forgive and 
forget” erring Democrats. Even Senator Glen Taylor, who ran 
as Mr Wallace’s Vice-President, is to be included in the amnesty, 
for, the argument runs, he was elected as a Democrat in 1944 
and to deprive him of committee assignments and other ee 
would unfairly punish his State and constituents>™ same 
reasoning applies to repentant Dixiecrat Congressmen—though 
not necessarily to bolters who cannot claim Congressional 
immunity. But in practice it may be the Dixiecrats who are 
forgiven, the Wallaceite who is forgotten. 

The effective chairmanship of the,Senate.Banking and Currency 
Committee is a case in point. Senator Wagner, who has every 
claim of seniority, party loyalty, amd service to the country, is 
too old and too ill to act as more than a nominal chairman, if 
that. Next in seniority is Senator Maybank of South Carolina, 
one of the four southern States which repudiated Mr Truman. 
Senator Maybank did not openly support Governor Thurmond, 
but equally he did not take time off from his own campaign to 
raise the Truman. standard. Now, however, that he has declared 
his support of progressive policies such as rent control, slum 
clearance and inflation curbs (with the unspoken but conspicuous 
exception of- civil rights), he is said tobe, “ enthusiastically 
welcome ” in official circles. This enthusiasm is certainly trace- 
able to the fact that the alternative is Senator Taylor, the “ sing- 
ing cowboy ” who so far has shown no sign of changing his tune. 

Senator McKellar, who boasts the longest record of service 
in the Senate, presents another aspect of the preblem of reconcil- 
ing the seniority rule to realities. The Senator from.Tennessee 
was shrewd enough to avoid the Thurmond pitfall ; but both his 
health and his record are too bad to make hint anything but a 
disaster at the head of the Appropriations Committee. The solu- 
uion may be to “kick him upstairs” by appointing him President 
pro tempore of the Senate. This is an honorary post, now that 
the United States has a Vice-President to preside over the Senate, 






but it is sweetened by certain isites. Senator Hayden of 
Arizona would then become head.of the Appropriati m- 
mittee, and would work. well with. Maybank and Senator 
Lucas of Hlinois, who is expect yme majority leader of 


the Senate, .. Pi RE tia ee =f ye eae gyri ony 

Another attack seems certain to be made on the chief weapon 
of obstructive minorities on both the right and left. . This is the 
filibuster, the device by which one Senator or a small group can 
talk any measure to death in the»name of free debate... Senator 
Vandenberg would outlaw filibusters such as those put.on during 
the, last “Congress. by, Senators. Taylor and Langer. against the 
revival of conscription and by the southerners against the repeal 





of, the poll tax. His view is that 90 to 95 per cent of Senators 


psesent and voting should be able to. terminate. debate on issues 
of ational emergency, and. that the present closure rules, which 


requite-a two-thirds: majority, should apply to ‘motions to-con-— 
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sider a Bill as well as to debate on the Bill itself. Senator 
McGrath has indicated his general support of this long-needed 
reform, but while supporters of the filibuster may bow to q 
national emergency, they are likely to employ the device itself to 
defeat the more general proposal, which is clearly the advance 
guard of civil tights legislation for the Negro. 


* * * 


Un-American Activities 


In the House, a bleak future appears to await the Committee 
ci Un-American~Activities. Mr J. Parnell Thomas himself, the 
scourge of the ungodly, has been indicted on a charge of taking 
part in an Un-American activity of his own, padding his official 
pay-roll and defr:uding the Government by demanding “kick- 
backs” from these appointees. “Nepotism by itself is not illegal ; 
deserving relatives of successful politicians cam count upon be'ng 
added to the Federal pay-roll if they are willing to do the work. 
Even Mr Truman, when a Senator, appointed his wife to be his 
secretary. But fraud is another matter. Many of the witnesses 
whom Mr Thomas harried are now. rewarded by the sight of 
him seeking, as they did, the shelter of the Fifth Amendment. He 
too has refused to testify before a grand jury on the ground 
that it might incriminate or degrade him. Mr Thomas is fortunate 
that his committee never secured the ruling it sought that Federal 
job-holders who refused to testify before judicial or Congressional 
investigations should be stricken from the pay-roll. , 

The elections dealt the committee a series of heavy blows. The 
political effectiveness of the committee’s witch-hunts through 
Federal agencies was shown to have been mutch less than had 
been expected ; and the Democratic victory in the House deprives 
Mr Thomas, even if he is acquitted, or any other Republican, 
of the committee chairmanship. Three Republican members will 
be seen no more: Mr Mundt because he was elevated to the 
Senate, Mr Vail of Illinois and Mr McDowell of Pennsylvania 
because they were defeated. The southerners now_come into their 
own, for all the former Democratic members were southerners, 
northern Democrats as well as liberal Republicans fighting shy 
of appointment to so malodrous a body, 

Mr Weod of Georgia, who, according to the seniority rule, is 
likely to be the next chairman, is a more judicial character than 
his predecessors, but at his elbow will stand Mr Rankin of 
Mississippi, a flagrant anti-semite and advocate of white 
supremacy, who is perhaps the most virulent of Mr Truman's 
enemies. It is small wonder that Senator McGrath says the 
committee faces a dismal future unless it is reformed out of 
recognition. It may even be abolished, as some members desire. 
But this is unlikely ; even Congressmen who feared and disliked 
it helped to vote it $200,000 last year, lest they be accused of 
subversive sympathies. It may be reformed and renamed ; the 
Committee on Civil Liberties would smell swecter. Or, if it 
proves recalcitrant, it may quietly be starved of funds. 


Shorter Notes — 


For the first time in seven months the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics has announced a decline in the consumers price index ; 
although clothes, household furnishings and rents were higher, the 
third month of lower retail food prices produced an over-all 
decline of half of one per cent for the period September 15th to 
October 15th. The cost of food, which reached a record high 
in July, was down by 2.4 per cent since then. Nevertheless, it 
cost the New York housewife, who wished to duplicate her 1947 
Thanksgiving dinner, 12 per cent more than last year (in some 
stores turkey, the traditional meal, cost over 4s. the pound). 
Thankfulness for BLS reports: was hardly what the founding 
fathers had in mind, but if November, 1948, is remembered as 
the beginning of the end of inflated prices a new reason 10 
celebrate the -holiday:may have been inaugurated. 


* 


The Chicago printers’ strike was a year old last week. It Js 
estimated that the 1,500 strikers have been deprived of $7,000,000 
in wages, apart fromthe overtime which they might have carned. 
The International Typographical Union has spent approximately 
$4,000,000 in benefits and another $1,000,000 to run the strike ; 
this is in addition to the $300,000 which the strike has already 
cost the local branch. Substitute methods have he ae 
newspapers tO maintain uninterrupted publication, but , 
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Nine Months of ERP 


W 1EN the new US Congress meets in January, one of its first 
tasks will be to consider fresh appropriations for the Euro- 
pean Recovery Programme. Eighty per cent of the funds voted 
last April—in the hope that they would last until next July—have 
already been allocated during the first eight months of the project. 
Although the next Congress will be predominantly Democratic, 
non-isolationist and hence well-disposed to the basic aims of 
ERP, it is certain to demand a strict accounting of this year’s 
appropriations. Where, it will want to know, has Riietiea’s money 
gone and for what has it been spent? Is the programme taking 
on any shape and direction and, above all, is it preducing 
results ? —The answets to these questions are no less vital to the 
Europeans who are compelled to look ahead to the time when 
Marshall Aid has ceased. 

Some disappointments may be in store for those Congressmen 
who expected miracles in the way of industrial plants springing 
up overnight or vast development schemes flowering throughout 
Africa. The record, on the contrary, is one of growing pains 
followed by the first signs of quiet achievement. It shows that 
in the early months ERP tended to be what Congress would call 
a “relief” programme with a heavy emphasis on authorisations 
for buying such agricultural commodities as wheat and fats, 
But as the accompanying chart shows, the balance is gradually 
being redressed in favour of industrial products. 

A: the start of ERP in April, food and agricultural products 
accounted for over 70 per cent of European purchases under 
the programme ; by mid-October the percentage had dropped 
to littl more than 40. And at the same time the share of 
industrial products in total European purchases had risen from 
18 per cent to over 50. This trend has been even more pro- 
nounced in recent weeks. Industrial commodities made up 60 per 
cent of the total purchases approved by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration [ECA] in the first half of November and rose to 
92 per cent in the week ending November 24th. 
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The current high ratio of industrial commodities is due partly 
to the fact that Europeans are beginning to use their Marshall 


s for the purchase of reconstruction goods. In the second 
half of November, for instance, machinery put in its first appear- 
ance on’ the United Kingdom list of authorisations. The high 
Tatio probably also represents the breathing spell after the first 
rush to fill the bins, granaries and pipelines emptied as the result 
of last year’s bad “harvests and industrial stoppages. oe iy 
_ It is far too €¢arly to say that the new emphasis on industri 
Products revealed if November will be maintained, and it is 
quite probable that for some time to come Western. Eutope will 
Jean too heavily on the western hemisphere for agricultural pro- 
ducts and raw. materials, ‘This. reliance is pafticularly tru¢’ of 
Britain. For the first seven and a-half months of , that is 


until mid-November, total approvals for purchases by Britain 
amounted to nearly $7oo million. They were divided in the 
following ratios:—-Food and agricultural commodities, 47> per 
cent ; industrial commodities; 47 per cent ; freight, 6 per cent. 
Within these groups the more important items were :--Bread 
grains, 22 per cent; non-ferrous metals, 18 per cent ; petroleum 
and products, 13 per cent; meat, 9 per cent. Moreover, in»the 
last two weeks of Novemaber, Britain received-another $300 million 
worth of authorisations, and although no exact details are yet avail- 
able, there are indicatons that bread grains make up nearly a third 
of this additional sum, 
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So far very little of the aid to Britain has evaporated in the 
form of freight charges paid to American shippers. . Britain’s case, 
however, is exceptional. Up to mid-October 12 per cent of all 
aid: to Europe was absorbed by freight charges—in the case of 
France and Italy the proportions were approximately 20 per cent. 
To. some extent this reflects lack of shipping in Europe, but it 
can also be attributed to the high level of American shipping 
charges and to the protected position which American shippers 
enjoy under the Economic Co-opération Act which lays it down 
that 50 per cent of all Marshall Aid shall be carried in American 
bottoms. There is concern among ECA. officials at this use of 
American aid, and some effort: may be made to persuade Congress 
to modify the shipping clauses in the original Act. 

Another point which will interest many Congressmen is the 
sources from which ERP commodities are being drawn. 
When the project was first discussed in Washington, a 
forceful minority argued that one effect of the plan would 
be to siphon off goods from the American market and 
thus lead to further inflation. The story. of the first six 
months will not entirely remove their fears. By mid-October 
56 per cent of the commodities made available had been provided 
from US supplies. A further 25 per cent came from the remain- 
ing ‘countries of the western hemisphere, and only 13 per cent 
were supplied by ‘the participating countries themselves. In 
recent weeks, however, the relative share coming from the United 
States has tended to decline while that of Canada in particular 
has mounted because of large purchases of wheat and metals. 
What is even more important is that Europe itself seems to be 
playing an increasing part in providing the participating cOUntries 
with industrial goods. And as the emphasis of the ERP progfamme 
shifts from relief to reconstruction it looks as if these European 
industrial goods will take much of the strain off the American 
economy. ; ee 

In the last resort Congressional critics will have to be shown 
that ERP aid is no more than pump priming and that once the 
priming has been done the Europeans intend to help themselyes 
‘back to economic health. When the indices of European prodic- 
tion in October and November are available it should be possible 
to assess the effectiveness of this éffort.” Already it is true to say, 
‘as Mr Hoffman hintself has ‘pointed out; that in western Europe 
the production of power is 16 per cent above 1947, steel -27 per 


cent, food 25 per cent and feftilisers 33 per cent: 7 


eee 
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As a further example of self help ECA can single out the 


intra-European payments ane through which the Marshall 
nations, together with the sterling a ing 


Mendel Mick: aise 
each other $810 millions in their own: ieS. “It is also 
possible that the OEEC officials who are toiling over the four- 


year programmes in Paris may yet offer the world proof that 
western Europe is able to think and an imtegrated economy. 

However, im one remaining field “endeavour, little has 
been accomplished over the first eight months. ‘The attainment 
of financial equilibrium was clearly marked as one of the three 
principal goals of ERP) together with increased production and 
trade. France offers “the prime example of the failure to 
curb infiation endothe accompanying evils of social unrest, 
high costs and undue emphasis on non-essential production. But 
there are fears in Washington thateven such a sturdy economy as 
the British is still vulnerable stoi-the danger of «inflation, 
especially in view of the heavydnvestments planned forthe.next few 
years. Nor has it escaped ‘the attention of US officials that any 
further inflation in America ‘will ‘have «grave consequences for 
western Europe. It is certain, therefore, that one of ECA’s main 
ebjectives between now and the end of the:first ERP year will be 
an effort to ay the groundwork for greater financial stability, with- 
out which American aid can accomplish no permanent good, 


The Mind of Israel—ll 


[BY A GENTILE RECENTLY IN PALESTINE] 

WHEN Palestinian Jews recount today their criticisms of sBritain 
and Mr Bevin they say surprisingly little about immigration, The 
complaint is still alive, but for the time being it is in the back- 
ground—sent back, so to speak, to play in goal while the forward 
line is reconstituted with younger and more active players. Most 
of the present complaints are less than.a year old. If, the Jews 
tell you, we had laid down the’ mandate in the right way, we 
should have left 1,000,000 friends behind us. .When Uno’s scheme 
of November 29th was made known, Palestinians danced in the 
streets and British soldiers were féted. But instead of helping the 
British decided that the Arabs could beat the Jews ; they looked 
ferward to the result with complacency, and they backed what we 
thought mistakenly was the winning side. A remark attributed to a 
high British official is quoted with indignation: “If the Jews want 
a big slice of the political cake they will have to pay a big 
price for it”; and, in accordance (the Jews believe) with that policy, 
Britain held the door open for 10,000 Arabs to flood into the 
country, gave them modern arms, tanks and maps, and fighting 
men, of whom seven, all now prisoners of war, afe corporal evidence 
of what the British tried to do to Jewry. Mr Mayhew is quoted as 
saying that the country’s financial position is not good, at a time 
when the Treasury is sitting on {100 million of Palestinian mone - 
blocked in London. From documents discovered—this opening 
has a strangely familiar ring—it has been established ‘that the 
mandatory power deliberately cooked its statistics, and uséd 
faked figures to show the Arab population as much larger than 
it ever was. Former British policemen have joined up with a 
gang of Nazis and are still fighting in Palestine ‘against Israeli 
troops which will starve them into submission. Such are the 
stories current today in Tel-Aviv. 

With these charges, the Englishman in Palestine ‘is constantly 
assailed. When he moves over to the attack and speaks of the 
gtievances that rankle in British breasts—young Englishmen 
murdered, the sergeants hung in cold blood, the innocent brother 
of a Palestine police officer done to death in England, Folke 
Bernadotte dead, the sedulous vilification of Britain in America— 
and when he suggests that the Jewish Agency could have stopped 
such abominations if it had had the will to stop them, he is given 
various reasons for the Agency’s inactivity : — 

(1) You cannot stop men who are willing to die for a cause. 

(2) Britain would not accept the Agency’s help. 

(3) Few Jewish parents could be certain that no son or 
daughter of theirs was a terrorist and they could not 
Se the thought of their children being shot by fellow 

s. 

(4) The Agency dared not interfere with anyone who claimed 

to be working for immigration. , 

Of these reasons the Correct one is undoubtedly the fourth, and 
& the Jena. Om aaa inst. Sipce Je Reeacegty, miaitier 
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but they reserve the right to be at once thank‘ul for benefits 
received and resentful of injuries inflicted. And that (ii you 
admit the injuries) is not after all an illogical attitude. 

One thing, however, has shaken. the Jews—the tr.al and sentence 
of Sylvester. When the talks here recorded took place, he was 
due in the-Gourt of Appeal within two or three days ; and jz 
was clear that thinking Jews.anxiously hoped for his acquittal, so 
that the stain of a flagrant miscarriage of justice might be removed 
from the young records of Israel. That he was discharged afte; 
so short a hearing is not in the least surprising, and the opinion 
has been expressed that the judge guilty of pronouncing the original 
sentence should be dismissed from his post. 

But these matters, important as they are in their effect on public 
opinion on both sides, lie near the circumference. The centre of 
the Palestine problein is the relation of Jew to Arab, and here 
the prevailing attitude of mind among the Jews may strike g 
visitor as insensitive... The plight of the refugees is dismissed as 
propaganda. .The rich Arabs are described as having not even a 
rudimentary notion of responsibility towards their poorer fellow 
countrymen ; and this Arab failing or vice is put forward as a 
good reason for the Jews also being indifferent, The Jews appear 
to be satisfied that Arabs, expelled during the war, will creep back 
to their blown-up homes and resume their old life under a new 
Government. In the flush of victory Israel, it may be, does 
not sufficiently appreciate the dangers that can threaten it in 
future from neighbours embittered and hostile, united as the vears 
go by in a common desire for revenge or a common fear of 
aggression. Perhaps a study of European history since the rise 
of Bismarck might pay useful dividends in the future history of 
Palestine. 

But there are, even today, favourable signs which must be 
recorded. The Jews are very proud of the success of their 
military government in the district of Nazareth (where the popula- 
tion is preponderantly Arab) and business men in the town, not 
tied by interest or race to the Jewish regime, will tell you that 
things are settling down well and that the difficulties are turning 
out to be much less than they had expected them to be. The 
Governor, a non-English-speaking Jew, who left his job in one 
of the Communal settlements for a post in the Army, is clearly a 
good organiser; and his assistant, a young English-speaking 
lawyer from Haifa, strikes one as a man of ability and sympathy, 
anxious to get back to his law, but not till he has finished his 
present task of reconstruction. The Government seems to be on 
the right terms with the Moslem mayor. Apart from an occasional 
military policeman in the streets there is no sign of formal occu- 
pation ; and travellers, even in the dusk and unarmed, can motor 
safely through the district, running apparently no more risk of 
a violent death between Nazareth and Tiberia than they would 
expect to meet.on the road between Perth and Edinburgh. 

It is argued from these conditions that Israel is a better liand 
at government and administration than the mandatory power—of 
which even on the technical side the Jews théught but poorly. 
It is early days to make comparisons of generalisations, but if the 
Government. will in a liberal spirit discard the.role of coriqueror, 
giving to the Arabs a genuinely equal status and better education, 
then the futureship of the two races inside Israel may prove to 
be both economically and politically fruitful. 

And what of the future relations ‘between Israel and Britain ? 
Here is the answer Of one very high authority whose ties with this 
country have hitherto been-extremely close. “ The Jews are not 
ungrateful to Britain. What Britain has done\for the Jewish race 
is part of the history that all their children have to learn in school; 
and beneath the present superficial bitterness lies an enormous 
reservoir of good will, waiting to be tapped. There. is still time 
to tap it, but, as thé generations change, the opportunity, lost 
now, May not recur.” 


The Sudanese. Elections 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


On November 15th the Sudanese went to the polls for the 
first time, They did so in of an ordinance of last 
June granting them an elected Legislative Assembly and a nauon- 
wide Executive Council containing a Sudanese majority. To run 
g.grnetel eigionkst Pugh Rane Kod 8. Coalty. of fone See 
inhabitants educationally and socially so diverse as to require three 
oor oe fi Pi was a feat ip ag! ot eee After 
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happy Cluristwas 


AND NO COUPONS 


IDEA 1. @ Tu. 


In silk, foulard, rayon, wool or wool mixture. 
Self colours; neat figured printed and woven 
Sone and well selected patterns. From 5/- 
0. ie 


IDEA 2. & Fart of- Gloves 


Chamois, cape or real hogskin. Hand or 
machine stitched; buttoned or without 
button; in every degree of warmth from the 
unlined to those lined with lamb’s wool, 
From 17/3 to 75/3. 


— jut a part of the 
Aushn Reed savice 


CITY SHOPS: 18 Fenchurch Street, B.C.3. - 77 Cheapside E.0.2 
Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C.2 + Telephone: Holborn 5681 
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| 
BEA takes you there 


4 ways to Belfast 


From LONDON (Northolt Airport) 2 services every week- 
day. Time: 2 hours 25 minutes. Return fare : £11.0.0, 
From GLASGOW (Renfrew Airport) 2 services every 
weekday. Time+ 1 hour. Return fare: £4,0.0. 

From MANCHESTER (Ringway Airport) | service every 
weekday (via Liverpool). Time; 2 hours..10 minutes. 
Return fare: £5.10.0. 

From LIVERPOOL {Liverpool Airport) 2 services every 
weekday (1 yia Isle of Man). “Time: 1 hour 20 minutes. 
Return fare; £5,10.0. 

Also regular services from Isle of Man to Belfast. 
Reservations : principal travel agents (no booking fee) or 
BEA, Dorland Hall, Regent Street, SW1 Tel : Gerrard 9833 


and brings you back 


= Rail and Sea tickets including Return 

halves may, within the British Isles, be 
exchanged upon fare adjustment for Air 

——— tickets. Full details from any BEA office. 
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Caught 
in a 
Flash 


by high speed photography 


Kodak research workers took this 
photograph at about one hundred 
thousandth of a second so that 
scientists could study how reptiles 
catch their insect prey. This is 
only one of an amazing variety of 
problems which can be solved by 
modern high-speed photography. 
To-day many of its applications are 
in machine investigation and 
time study—helping to increase 
Britain’s industrial output. 
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Sudan, where ten people were killed. (The five deaths in Atbara 
were caused, it seems, by injuries from the.explosion of.a tear 
gas container which burst as crowd sur, over it) upon 
dispersal ; those in Port Sudan were caused’ by police fire after 
a band of Beja tribesmen—ignorant but lusty loaders from the 
dockside—had been rushed up as reinforcements to the political 
demonstration, and had used their knives.) 


It is not possible to give the exact numbers that now represent 
each party in the Legislative Assembly. Indeed, it will never 
be possible because of the considerable numbers of deputies, 
particularly from country areas, who prefer not to style themselves 
Umma or Ashigga—the two main parties—because the leader of 
each of these flies a sectarian religious banner. It is certain, 
however, that the Independent Front (of which the Ashigga 
is the mainstay) holds more than half of the 65 elected seats and 
that the National Front (consisting of four parties wanting four 
different varieties of link with Egypt) has fallen between two 
stools—having neither totally boycotted the elections, nor yet 
won them.. This last, it is only fair to add, it never looked like 
doing. The supporters of complete independence (including 
independence of any link with Egypt) are, along with the Umma, 
the bulk of the tribal nazirs (chiefs) in the Arabic-speaking areas, 
and all the non-Arab peoples of the deep south. The main 
difference between these last and the Umma, is that the so-called 
“ Black Block” (it is not a block, yet) do not want the British to 
go so quickly as the fierier members of the Unwna would like 
them todo. 


The machinery which the ordinance set in motion is as follows. 
At the base of the pyramid are electors of three types. In the 
ten principal town constituencies they elect by direct suffrage. In 
42 rural areas of the northern and central Sudan the nazirs, the 
omdas and certain elected tribal or municipal nominees form a 
college, and hold a secondary election for each seat in the legisla- 
ture. In the three provinces of the deep south, the three existing 
Prevince Councils elect to thirteen seats in all. The Legislative 
Assembly also contains ten members nominated by the Governor- 
General and, as ex-officio members, certain. persons with seats 
on the Executive Council which tops it. 


The Legislative Assembly elects its own Leader. This Leader 
automatically becomes a Minister, and assists the Governor- 


A compilation of facts relating to the agricultural industry, 
rural standards of living and purchasing habits. 


THE RURAL MARKET is the latest publication by HULTON RESEARCH. \&| 


It examines the many changes—accelerated by War—in the 

way of life of the British rural population. 

It tabulates material hitherto difficult of access and nowhere collated. 
It is the best single collection of facts on the British rural market at 
present available. 

THE RURAL MARKET has great sociological as well as commercial 
interest. It helps the townsman and the businessman to see the rural 
facts and figures against their proper background. 


“* It certainly looks to me as if it will be very useful. Ihave been 


feeling the lack of accurate information . . . your investigations will, I am 


sure, give us just the information for which we have been looking.”’ 


L. DUDLEY STAMP, London School of Economics, 2nd November 1948. 
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General in the choice, first, of the other ministers, who may not 
be officials, and, secondly, of twelve undersecretaries, all of whom 
must be Sudanese. The ministers, together with the four prin- 
cipal officials and “not more ‘than three Councillors without 
portfolio ” who are chosen by the Governor-General and who need 
not necessarily be Sudanese (they might, for instance, be Egyptian) 
form the Executive Council which initiates legislation. The 
Assembly has power to discuss and amend, but its amendments, 
if thought unsuitable by the Council or the Governor-General, 
can be overridden. For the present the Governor-General’s 
powers include the right of veto of Executive Council decisions, 
the right to dissolve the Legislative Assembly, full rights in re. 
served matters such as foreign relations, and the right to resume 
by proclamation all powers delegated to the Council or Assembly, 
The one restriction upon these plenary,.powers is that the 
Governor-General, if acting in any way: that is contrary to the 
Assembly’s. vote, must before taking action secure the consent of 
both the co-domini to whom he is responsible—that is, of the 
British and the Egyptian Governments. 


Clearly, to the smart young man in western dress who has been 
to Cairo, this arrangement is illiberal. Equally, where the vast 


majority of the population—sensible but illiterate peasants and 


shepherds—is concerned it is in advance of capacities, and even 
of desires. How will it work out in practice ? Was a nation- 
wide system over-ambitious ? Will it demonstrate, as many 
townsmen fear, that too much weight has been given to the rural 
areas ? Will the nazirs now elected to seats feel able to give 
the necessary time away from their tribes and local affairs ? Will 
it prove topheavy ? These are all risks, but meantime all that is 
certain is that given the immense diversity of the Sudan from 
the standpoint of educationas well as race and language it is 
virtually impossible to‘devise a schéme which takes. more fully 
into account the interests of elements as inharmonious as are the 
Khatmieh (voting Ashigga) and Ansar (voting Umma) sects of 
Islam, and .as different as°are the Arabs from the Dinkas and 
Shillooks. 


This is a point that is—sometimes wilfully but more often in 
ignorance—overlcoked: by all Egyptians. They shout for the unity 
of the Nile Valley without a thought about its diversity. They 
never weigh the advantage to a troubled Egypt of a sedate Sudan. 
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Report on Disinflation 


ONTROVERSY still continues about the results and future 
of the policy of disinflation. It has indeed been sharpened 
lately by the knowledge that within a few weeks the Chancellor 
must begin his preliminary survey of the problem of the next 
budget. Is disinflation still exerting a positive force, or has it 
so far given way before opposing pressures that Britain faces 
renewed inflation unless the Chancellor can devise stronger 
correctives? It cannot be said that recent discussion had made 
it much easier to answer these questions than it was three 
months ago, when the threats to the disinflationary policy were 
last surveyed in any detail in these columns. Indeed, some of 
the oficial pronouncements have been tantalisingly at variance. 
When Sir Stafford Cripps affirmed at the Mansion House that 
the “ main ‘structure of the budget is unaffected” by the in- 
creases in expenditure, it was widely assumed that he was refer- 
ring strictly to the state of the Government accounts and was 
not implying that the whole disinflationary formula was equally 
unimpaired. . But a fortnight later he went so far as to say 
that the shortfall in the surplus would not be so large.as “ to 
counteract the main policies of the budget.” In other words, 
he believed that the degree of disinflation still being exerted, 
though less than had been expected, would be reasonably 
adequate. This seemed a much more questionable proposition, 
for, however true it might be that the Government’s own finances 
had not been seriously undermined, there was and is no doubt 
that pressure of demand for capital, by the public sector as well 
as the private sector of the economy, has been significantly 
greater than the budget estimates envisaged. The Chancellor 
has recently admitted this; at a press conference last month he 
estimated capital investment at home in 1948 at £2,000 million 
for fixed assets alone, whereas the estimate on which the disin- 
flationary formula was founded was £1,800 million for total 
investment at home, including not only fixed assets but also 
additions to stocks and work in progress. 

The Chancellor’s apparent belief in the adequacy of disinfla- 
tion. despite the heightened pressure of demand for capital, 
could conceivably be explained in one, of two ways. The 
authorities might be reckoning that sufficient savings are being 
generated, in a non-inflationary way, to finance the uncovenanted 
demands, and thus to leave the nation’s capital account in as 
fair an equilibrium as was contemplated in April last. 
Alternatively, it might be assumed that, even though no such 
Statistical equilibrium can be demonstrated, the general state 
of the economy, viewed empirically, is in fact being “ disin- 
flated * so far as is reasonable and practicable, and in any case 
sufficiently to ensure no serious revival of inflation—unless 
entirely new demands arise, such as defence. 

* 


Since these appear to be the only conceivable hypotheses, it 
will be well to examine each in turn. The statistical approach is, 
of course, the one upon which Sir Stafford relied in his budget 
speech and developed later in the debate, when he showed how 
his surplus ought to suffice to maintain equilibrium in the 
nation’s capital account as a whole. The figures given then 
related to the calendar year—as in the National Income White 
Paper and the “ Economic Survey ”—and it is impracticable to 
adjust them to fiscal years. In 1948, Sir Stafford assumed, 
gross investment at home would absorb {1,800 million, of 


which £250 million would be financed by the net inflow of 


goods and services from abroad. This £1,550 million of home- 
financed investment was ta be covered by a current-account 
surplus of £400 million in the public sector (including local 
authorities and extra-budgetary funds), by £700 to £800 million 
of provisions for depreciation and by a residual £350 to £450 
million of private saving. 

One way of testing the effectiveness of disinflation is to 
consider how far each of these constituents is departing from 
estimate. It should be noted that, even if precise estimation 
were possible, this could not be a wholly satisfactory test, for 
reasons indicated later. But such an approach is at least an aid 
to clear analysis. Investment, it is clear, has far surpassed the 
£1,800 million estimate, but it seems doubtful whether the 
excess is so large as Sir Stafford’s recent figure of £2,000 mil- 
lion for fixed investment alone would imply. During the past 
year, as the “ Statistical Digest ” shows, there hasbeen a sig- 
nificant rise in the physical volume of stocks of many industrial 
raw materials, and an even bigger rise in the values of these 
stocks, for the wholesale price index has risen by some 13 per 
cent. Retail stocks have risen in twelve months by about § per 
cent by value, and, on the evidence of published balance sheets, 
there has been an important increase in the value of stocks and 
work in progress in industry. Allowing for the fact that stocks 
of certain raw materials have declined, it seems evident that total 
investment at home must well surpass {£2,000 million. Its 
excess over the 1947 level is unlikely to be less than £200 
million, which would give a total of fully £2,100 million. On 
the other hand; external disinvestment is running much closer 
to the estimate of £250 million than had been expected. The 
external deficit for the first half of this year was at an annual 
rate of £280 million. This is an incomplete measure, however, 
of the extent of the deflationary relief which the deficit affords. 
Of the half-year’s invisible “ exports,” no less than £64 million 
represented notional credits and inter-Governmental settle- 
ments arising from the war. These “exports” made no 
demands on home resources ; nor, for that matter, did part of 
the expansion in genuine invisible exports. Strictly for the pur- 
pose of estimating the current deflationary relief, therefore, the 
prospective final deficit for the year of, say, £250 million ought 
to be written up to, perhaps, £375 to £400 million. On this 
basis, the net volume of investment requiring domestic finance 
would be, say, £1,700 million, compared with the Chancellor’s 
original estimate of £1,550 million. 


On the savings side of the account, a shortfall is certain in . 


the current surplus of the public sector. Revenue is expected 
to reach estimate, but expenditure will exceed it—perhaps 
largely. The annual rate of cost-of-living subsidies has been 
running for some time at over £70 million beyond the estimate 
for the fiscal year, and there have been important uncovenanted 
expenditures on defence, the Berlin air lift and other special 
measures for Germany, and the National Health Service. 
Nothing has been disclosed about the extent of these outlays— 
except that deferment of releases from the services will cost 
about £8,000,000 this year. Perhaps in the calendar year the 
extra burden will not be large ; but it will be surprising if the 
expected surplus is not whittled down by £100-£150. million. 

Depreciation provisions. will certainly reach the higher 
of the two figures contemplated last April—i.c., £800 million 
--and perhaps should be put at £850 million, or £75 million 
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more than in 1947, for there has lately been a much clearer 
recognition of the heavy excess of replacement costs over the 
charges allowable for tax purposes. On this footing, the sum 
required from private savings to balance the whole account 
would be £550 to £600 million, which is actually {100-£150 
million below the estimated amount for 1947. Including 
changes in tax reserves, corporate savings were then put at 
£210 million and personal savings at £495 million. But 
these large personal savings in 1947 were admittedly a reflec- 
tion of the prevalent inflation. Indeed, the particular weakness 
of this method of testing inflationary pressure is that the whole 
capital account in retrospect is always balanced—the principal 
question, when surveying the past, is whether the volume of 
savings actually generated could have been achieved without 
the aid of inflation. How far, if at all, has the £550 to £600 
million apparently needed this year been thus generated ? 
Perhaps the best guess for “non-inflationary” corporate 
savings would be £400 million, after specifically providing the 
extra £75 million for depreciation. That would leave {150 to 
£200 million to be provided by personal savings—evidently 
a much larger sum than was assumed in the Chancellor’s 
estimates. The performance of national savings must have 
disappointed even the conservative official estimates, for in the 
financial year to date encashments have exceeded new savings 
by £5,000,000—before allowing for £50 million of repayments 
of Defence Bonds at maturity. The trend of these figures is 
not, however, a reliable guide to the flow of personal savings 
as a whole. Until recently, for example, the volume of new 
life assurance business was still rising ; and this year there has 
probably also been a tendency for a larger proportion of savings 
to be accumulated in cash. It is hard, however, to believe that 
the total of spontaneous personal savings can be approaching 
£200 million. In short, this statistical analysis suggests that 
there was, prospectively, a gap in the nation’s capital bydget, 
and that the closing of it is requiring the lubricant of some 
continuing inflation. It seems, however, that the gap so far 
has not been large ; but it should be noted that almost every one 
of these estimates is subject to a very wide margin of error. 
This conclusion is not, perhaps, inconsistent with the impres- 
sion given by the alternative and more empirical approach to the 
problem. On a general view of the business situation, the 
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Chancellor is well entitled to his claim to have introduced a. 


_ measure of disinflation—in the sense that, whether or not the. 


Statistical analysis shows as neat a balance as might be wished, 
there has undoubtedly been a lowering of the general tempera- 
ture of inflation. People are still complaining, though less in. 
sistently than afew months ago, that there is “less money 
about” ; seasonal sales and “ remainder” sales are no longer 
a postwar novelty ; and in many directions the public is showing 
a much more careful and selective policy in its purchases. Un- 
fortunately, the latest analysis of consumption expenditure re- 
lates to the second quarter of the year, which is perhaps the 
period in which the disinflationary process was most pronounced. 
But it is noteworthy that, in every one of the groups except food, 
the rise in expenditure between the first and second quarters 
was smaller, sometimes much smaller, than in 1947. The rise 
in prices, too, has slackened. The retail price index, though 
nearly 7 per cent up on the year, has been almost stable for the 
past six months ; while the wholesale index, which rose by 18 
per cent in the twelve months to last March, has since risen by 


less than 2 per cent. 
* 


Altogether, it seems reasonable to conclude that, although 
inflationary pressures are still present, they are exerting only 
mild effects by comparison with 1946 and 1947. While this 
improvement has been due partly, but not wholly, to the de- 
liberate effort at disinflation, it poses for the Chancellor a diffi- 
cult problem. The intention last spring was to use the budgetary 
weapon and other measures, such as selective pruning of invest- 
ment to enforce a marked concentration of resources upon the 
most vital industries. A glance at the manpower figures shows 
that, judged by this test, disinflation has had very little success. 
Its main achievement has been to reduce spending pressure at 
the margins of the economy without compelling either any 
increase in unemployment or any major transference of workers. 
The problem which confronts the Chancellor now is to decide 
whether the whole policy could be reinforced sufficiently to 
ensure a much closer approach to the original objectives, or 
whether, alternatively, it would be more realistic to be content 
with the present limited achievement. Recent evidence suggests 
that the authorities are leaning increasingly towards the second 
of these views, 


Rhodesian Copper Conspectus 


Y ordinary standards, the Rhodesian copper mining industry 
is reckoned a young industry. So indeed it is. But it 
has now reached the stage at which it can reach out towards a 
vigorous maturity. Roan Antelope has attained its majority and 
has this year produced its millionth ton of blister copper since 
operations were started in 1931. Rhokana, its senior by five 
years, has in the year to June last surpassed all previous records 
of operating profit, and has disappointed an over-optimistic 
market with a total dividend of 100 per cent payable out of 
earnings of practically 150 per cent. But it is doubtful if the 
staffs of the copper companies, taken together, will think of 
1947-48 as a year calling for special celebration, for it was a 
year, too, of exceptional difficulty. For this reason, the latest 
accounts of the companies deserve closer attention than those 
of perhaps any other year since large-scale operations began. 
They are as full of meat as ever, and their conclusions are of 
particular importance. 


If prices and gross sales were all that mattered, 1947-48 would 
have to be recorded as a very favourable year indeed. _Rhokana’s 
gross sales increased by little short of £2,000,000 to £8,500,000; 
and the increase in Roan Antelope’s sales proceeds to almost 


£6,000,000 was scarcely less. But the Roan Antelope figures 


(given in greater details than Rhokana’s) show to what an over- 
whelming extent this increase was due to prices. Physical sales 
of copper did indeed increase, but only by 33 per cent, while the 
average revenue per long ton of copper sold jumped from 
£80 10s. 8d. for the year to June, 1947, to £115 10s. 7d. in the 
latest year—an increase of no less than 43 per cent. The boom 
in non-ferrous metals has carried Roan Antelope’s average 
revenue per ton of copper sold to two and a half times the pre- 
war figure, and double what was received per ton in 1944-45. 
Yet inflation is never single gain. Its effects on the Rhodesian 
copper companies’ costs have been significant. They are still 
efficient producers of copper, but they are no longer cheap pro- 
ducers in the old sense. Last year Roan Antelope’s costs pet 
ton of blister copper, f.o.b. Beira, rose from £49 19s. 5d. to 
£63 14s. $d. It may be argued that although costs were fisifig, 
they did not jump ahead so far or so quickly as prices, and that 
an increase of £21 §s. in the profit margin, from £30 115. 3d. 
to £51 16s. 2d., leaves no room for complaint, either by the 
company or its shareholders. 


But the trend of costs must not be disregarded merely because 
the profit margin continues to expand. The chairman's statc-. 
ment reveals that costs per unit of output continue.to rise. With. 
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copper at present prices, the royalty payment per ton is rising 
fast. For 1946-47 the average cost of royalties per ton of 
blister copper produced was £3 16s. od.; last year it was £9 3s. 
per ton. This is welcome news for shareholders of British South 
Africa Company, but the increase in royalties represents well 
over one-third of last year’s increase in costs and the rise in 
copper prices to the present level méans a more than pro- 
portionate increase in royalties The only bigger increase was 
in mining costs—up from £26 os. 7d. to £32 14s. 8d. Part 
of this increase was due to the mining of a lower grade of ore, 
owing to difficulties underground. The report merely states 
that “it is hoped . . . to reduce the dilution” (of the grade 
of ore). 

These instances of rising costs from the Roan Antelope report 
are partly peculiar to tie company and partly of general appli- 
cation to the whole of the Rhodesian copper industry. The 
incidence of rising costs would, indeed, have been less obvious 
if the companies could have expanded their production to a more 
satisfactory extent last year. There were, it is true, increases 
of a moderate order. Rhokana increased its total production 
from 66,231 long tons to 69,358 long tons, of which the bulk 
was electrolytic copper, in high demand in the world market. 
Roan Antelope’s output increased by roughly the same modest 
proportion, from 49,641 long tons of blister copper to §1,757 
tons. But last year was dogged, like the previous year, by a 
continued shortage of coal. The Rhodesian copper companies 
did what they could, by combined effort, to conserve coal and 
touse more wood—unsatisfactory and costly, but to be preferred 
to the closing of mining plants. Both Rhokana and Roan 
Antelope each saved about 40,000 tons of coal by using wood 
and making other economies. Some coal. was imported via 
Lobito Bay, to make good part of the shortage of coal deliveries 
from the Wankie colliery, and there have been constant discus- 
sions with the railway and other authorities to obtain an im- 
provement in supplies, In the circumstances, the copper com- 
panies did well to increase their output last year, and although 
the current financial year opened badly, there has since been 
some improvement in coal supplies: “The big expansion of 
copper output, of which the plants are fully capable given suffi- 
cient fuel, will take time and patience. 

The past year was at least free from the labour troubles which 
beset the previous year. But labour costs have risen sharply 
in consequence of the wages agreements. A reclassification of 
African wages by Roan Antelope has increased the cost by 24 per 
cent., and native labour has not been plentiful. The new 
pension and cash bonus scheme for European employees has 
meant an addition of 29 per cent to basic wages. There are 
signs in the report that the rising course of wages may continue, 
and certainly the financial outcome of the past year will not 
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deter either European or native labour from faising its 
demands, In sum, there is evidence in plenty that costs per 
unit are likely to rise further during the current year. 

If Roan Antelope and Rhokana are the lusty young men of the 
Rhodesian copper field, Nchanga is still the backward juvenile. 
That is not the fault of the company itself, so much as its’ un- 
lucky date of birth. The war postponed its development, and 
the difficulties of the postwar period have retarded its expan- 
sion. The report puts the best face on the difficulties of ob- 
taming plant and machinery when it records that the expansion 
programme is progressing satisfactorily. In the year to March 
31st, 23.468 long tons of blister céppéer were produced. Ad- 
mittedly, this represented an increase of 7 per cent compared 
with the output of the preceding year, but it was well below 
the capacity of the plant, which is put at 27,000 tons. Nchanga 
experienced a double difficulty from shortage of rolling stock on 
the Rhodesia Railways, for this affected the supply of coal for 
mining operations and also restricted the tonnage of copper 
concentrates that could be sent to the Nkana smelter (which is 
part of the Rhokana plant). 

So much for the difficulties of last year’s operations on the 
Rhodesian copper field. The financial results of the year and 
its predecessors are set out in summary in the table and chart 
accompanying this article. (The full accowmts of Mufulira were 
not available, but preliminary figures have been given where 
possible). A note of explanation is called for in the case of 
Roan Antelope—and conceivably the same point may apply to 
Mufulira when that company’s at€ounts appear. The latter 
company appealed last year to the City Commissioners regarding 
the method of valuing copper stocks, and received an adverse 
decision. In the light of that decision Roan Antelope has this 
year valued its opening and closing stocks of copper at cost, and 
not as hitherto partly at £25 per ton and partly at selling value. 
As a result, the profit for the past year has been enhanced by 
£206,452, and profits for previous years by £377,213. These 
sums have been transferred to general reserve and it is perhaps 
a fair inference from the chairman’s remarks that any similar 
surpluses due to the effects of rising costs on stock values may 
be taken to reserve in future. The result will be that profits 
are brought out into the open, and related more directly to the 
company’s tax liability, but that exceptional profits would be 
snatched back and not distributed. 

One feature common to all these “ Cohenised ” accounts. is 
the determination of the companies to do nothing which would 
weaken their resources for the replacement and extension of 
fixed assets. The chairman of Roan Antelope emphasises in his 
statement the wisdom of the company in providing for future 
replacements by reference ‘to estimated future costs, instead of 
basing the charge on past costs ‘or Inland Revenue allowances. 
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The same point, though not explicitly made in the Rhokana 
report, is implicit in the decision to step up the general reserve 
by £668,488, making the total £3,875,000, which is quite apart 
from share premium and capital reserves together totalling 
nearly £9} million. If there is a residue of disappointment 
about the Rhokana dividend, further reflection should surely 
commend the wisdom of the directors’ course. It is pleasant 
to be free of the inhibitions of dividend limitation, but that does 
not release the directors from the duty of securing the fixed 
assets and future development of their undertakings out of the 
high revenues which they ate now earning. 

What does the current year hold in store? Some further 
rise in costs is to be expected, though on preSent signs it should 
be comfortably outweighed by the further rise in copper prices. 
A closer indication of the trend of operating profits will be pro- 
vided early in the New Year, when Roan Antelope resumes the 
issue of quarterly statements—a practice which might commend 
itself to the other companies too. It is difficult indeed to discern 
any influences which threaten the present level. of demand and 
prices. The key to the copper market is the United States, where 
consumption is roughly double the prewar record of 1937. 
Government purchases for the stockpile have to be added to this 
buoyant commercial demand ; these operations are secret, but it 
is generally supposed that the programme calls for the procure- 
ment of 10,000 tons a month. British consumption, too, is well 
above the prewar level, and the United States and Britain 
together absorb more tham $o per cent of the world’s copper 
output. At some time in the future, Germany’s consumption is 
bound to recover. All the factors on the demand side—the high 
consumption in America, strategic purchases, the particular 
shortage of electrolytically refined copper, and the provision of 
Marshall dollars by means of which European countries can 
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pay for their supplies—all these factors suggest that, whatever 
may happen to commodity prices generally, copper is likely to 
be resistant to any fall and conceivably might enjoy a further 
rise. So far as prices are concerned, the Rhodesian copper 
companies. should have little reason for anxiety this: year, 

are likely to be less happy about their costs, for although prices 
have outstripped costs, the long-term effects of the tapid rise in 
costs since the war may tell adversely when the acute shortage 
of copper is remedied. Admittedly, there is no promise of any 
rapid increase in supplies. Rhodesia’s particular problems of 
fuel and transport can be solved only gradually ; the United 
States, still the world’s largest producer, cannot cover more than 
a part of its own needs ; Chilean production i is beset with re- 
current political troubles ; and Canadian output is determined 
largely by the economics of nickel, with which it is jointly 
produced. And while copper as a whole is short, electrolytic 
copper is particularly short. Only one-quarter of Rhodesia’s 
output last year was oie and although | an extension 
of refining capacity is being undertaken, it will be quite in- 
sufficient, in itself, to meet. Britain’s demand for copper of 
that quality. 

In the past the world copper market has shown itself capable 
of rapid and bewildering change. But it is difficult to detect 
many unfavourable signs at present. Until the American 
recession—so freely forecast and so often postponed—really 
arrives, a dramatic change in prices seems unlikely. On these 
grounds, the argument for holding Rhodesian copper shares at 
yields of between 7 and 7} per cent as medium-term speculative 
investments seem quite reasonable. The wise investor will 
nevertheless take note of the trend of costs, with all its longer- 
term implications, if and when copper prices eventually fall from 
today’s high level. 


Revival of European Transport 


HE European transport system has to prepare for increas- 
ingly heavy loads as the expansion of industry and trade 
envisaged in the recovery plans is realised, but is still engaged 
in repairing the damage done by the war. The extent of that 
damage is still difficult to assess accurately.. A map of the 
railway system of almost any of the former occupied countries 
at the time of its liberation—or, indeed, of the enemy countries 
when fighting ended—gave an impression of utter disintegration, 
with hardly a major stretch of line in working order. . The_per- 
formance of the railways since, and the fact that they are even 
now carrying heavier loads than in 1938, must suggest that the 
first appalling picture was exaggerated. But a recent and dis- 
passionate estimate by the United Nations (Transport and Com- 
munications Review, July-September, 1948) stated that, at the 
end of the war, more than 15 per cent of the European rolling- 
stock was completely destroyed, that 40 per cent of the re- 
mainder was damaged, and that in addition 600,000 wagons were 
displaced. The majority of motor. vehicles, it added, were 
destroyed or disabled. Many railway lines, railway and road 
bridges, and fixed railway installations such as repair shops 
and locomotive sheds were destroyed or put out of action, The 
proportion of railway and road bridges” yed or in¢apaci- 
tated ranged between §5 and roo per cent in various countries 
which had been fought over. At the same. time rolling-stock 
and installations had been overworked, repair had been kept 
to a minimum, and the building of new rolling-stock and new 
installations had been almost»at a standstill for five years or 
more. The canals had deteriorated even more, and ae 
restored to full use more -stowly than: the-railways: : 
Rehabilitation in transport has been swift, and ‘405 forthe 


most part kept pace with the general restoration of economic 
life in Europe. Ports haye been so well restored that their 
capacity is now well above the overseas and inland traffic to 
be handled. Railway tracks,.main roads, and inland water- 
ways have been largely reconstituted, and a great deal of 
progress has been made with the intricate task of restoring 
rolling stock, vehicles and craft to their proper localities and 
apDrORTte: functions. Among the tasks requiring action today, 

the overtakings of arrears of repairs still plays an important part 
and permanent structures have still to replace | the emergency 
structures left behind by the Allied armies. But restoration is 
reaching the stage where the building of new equipment can 
begin to have precedence, and where work can be resumed or 
commenced on schemes of new development held up by the 
war. 

The task is, broadly, to transfer the effort from the disentang- 
ling of troubles inherited from the war to the making of a fresh 
start.. The techniques which have served the first purpose may 
not be those best calculated to serve the second. In large 
measure the swift recovery since the war was brought about 
by methods of a decidedly short-term character. It was found 
that the most rapid could be achieved by repair and 
by the “ cannibalisation ” of damaged vehicles, and figures given 
in the first Paris report showed last year how far the normal 
programmes of new construction wete being cut down to divert 
energies and workshop space to this purpose. A point must 
clearly be reached at which “ cannibalisation” ceases to give 
quick returns ; for the most part it has now been reached 
Large programmes of repair. are still necessary. But there is 
a further need, for improvement and innovation, which pro- 
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@ Money is required for the export 
programme—to keep men and machines 
working and so ensure the ceaseless flow 
of British goods to markets overseas. 
All this vital activity is sustained ‘by’ the 
facilities which a Bank alone can provide. 
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LIMITED 





Eastern. Enterprise 


For over three hundred years men of enterprise and initiative 

have engaged in trade with the East. For nearly a century The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China has supplied them 
with the : lised banking services that this trade demands. 

Today; sakes to these services, the Bank’s wide network of 
branches ensures that a.wealth of information 90 local needs for 
products and services is readily available to customers. Those planning 
to enter the markets of the East are cordially invited to discuss their 
problems withthe Managers of the Bank in London, Manchester or Liverpool, 
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28, Charles i St., London, $.W.1 - e: New York Agency: 65, Broadway, New York 


Associated Banking Institution in India: The Allahabad Bank Lid, 
The Bank’s branch system, under British management directed from Lendon, serves 
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Export of 
British Cotton Textiles 


The urgency of increasing exports of. British 
Textile goods to the hard currency countries needs 
no emphasis. How can such exports be financed ? 
What Foreign Exchange regulations are involved ? 
How can the exporter ensure prompt reimburse- 
ment? Our intimate knowledge of interna- 

tional trade enables us to offer expert and . 
up-to-date guidance on these and similar 
questions. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


Head Office: 67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks : 
Royal Bank of Scotland — Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited 
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grammes of repair do. not. serve. More standardisation of 
design is desirable not only between adjoining national 
systems which have to handle the rolling-stock of. their 
neighbours, but even within each national railway system. 

It is on the railways, in spite of their good performance since 
the war, that the burden of, the effort is being concentrated 
and the most pressing material difficulties have to be met. 
The entire European. standard gauge system had just under 
two million wagons before the war. It was over-stocked, and 
each individual system had a surplus to provide for its own 
seasonal peak requirements. Western Europe today has just 
over one million wagons, which might be sufficient to meet the 
traffic demands upon them were it not that 200,000 are un- 
serviceable and the remainder, which include a great deal of 
old stock, are in a poor state of maintenance. These figures 
exclude the British railways, but include the 300,000 wagons 
on the railways of western. Germany—of which, however, 
86,000 are still unserviceable. Poor maintenance was for 
a time aggravated by the dispersal of the rolling-stock away 
from its prewar localities ; the Germans began this practice, 
taking goods wagons and other stock from occupied countries 
to German centres or,,. not infrequently, to centres in other 
occupied countries. Each country thus accumulated claims on 
German saliona ner which, at the end of the war, it was 
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anil to sith from whatever German stock came to hand. 
The vehicles of one former occupied country thus came to be 
operated in another as seized German vehicles, along with 
vehicles which were in reality German. Although the diffi- 
culties of repair and operation arising from this state of affairs 
were generally recognised, to trace the strayed wagons and 
return them to theit original centre is proving a long process. 
it has been assisted by: the existence of good records of the 
European rolling-stock as it existed in 1938. The Identification 
Commission which is still working in Paris has by now dis- 
charged a substantial part of its task, and the procedure for 
identifying and reporting wagons is working more smoothly 
than might, be expected. _ It. remains true, however, that the 
European national railways suffer from mixed rolling-stock 
which is difficult to operate and maintain. 


The mere urgency of restoring the railways to a working 
condition in the shortest possible time meant that opportunities 
for the planned restoration of rolling-stock, on more standard- 
ised lines than before, were missed, or at any rate had to be 
postponed.. These problems are now being tackled; and 
arrangements have been begun through the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe to standardise at least those parts which 
require most frequent change, often away from ‘the home rail- 
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way system. i oe in ones ne 
on which new construction for the greater part of Europe 


be based. Requirements of acw i ate 
reduced by making it possible to keep a. larger proportion in 
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railway workshops themselves. 


Action of this kind has, in the political conditions of postanr 
Europe, required an expenditure of negotiating effort which 
often seems disproportionate. The revival of transport followed 
first a military and later a political pattern. It was in the first 
place the Anglo-American armies in the west and the Soviet 
armies in the east which bore the immediate brunt of re 
establishing the interrupted main arteries of communication. On 
either side of the line measures were taken to repatriate dispersed 
equipment and to facilitate the movement of traffic ; but across 
the line, relatively little passed. The first Unrra supplies to 
Czechoslovakia, for instance, arrived through the Black Sea 
ports. For some of the eastern European countries the re- 
establishment of westward communications was a clear interest, 
which they did what they could to realise. To Czechoslovakia 
it was essential that the normal traffic on the Elbe should be 
resumed, together with road communication with Holland 
and rail communication with the North Sea ports. Poland 
and Jugoslavia have shown varying degrees of interest in oo- 
operation on European transport matters. But their interest 
has never been able to go very far for very long ; fresh political 
difficulties have always supervened. The latest and most severe 
difficulty has been the.crisis over Berlin, In. spite of the recur- 
ring obstacles to German interzonal traffic, transit traffic had 
run fairly freely across the bizone between eastern Germany 
and the western countries. This has now been stopped. But 
the bizone, though it no longer accepts transit traffic for the 
Soviet zone of Germany, permits through traffic for eastern 
Europe. To the south the Orient Express still runs, though not 
without difficulties and interruptions, between Paris and 
Istanbul. To speak of the European standard-gauge railway 
area as having been split completely in two would perhaps be 
over-stating the matter. But there is no longer, as there was 
in important senses before the war, a single international traffic 
system from the ports of western Europe to the Russian frontier. 
The system is divided irregularly, and the divisions, though 
they shift, have lately been hardened by the effects of the Berlin 
crisis. 

* 


Free international movement has been more difficult to 
restore on the roads than on the railways. Here again, 
Germany, with its central position astride so many of the 
main European routes, presented the most obvious diff- 
culties. To the obstacles to be overcome before drivers and 
vehicles could cross the German frontiers were added the 
necessity of providing ways to feed the drivers and maintain 
and fuel the vehicles on their journey. Thus to restore the 
important freight traffic by road across Germany between 
Denmark and Sweden and France, and between Czecho- 
slovakia and Holland, required elaborate arrangements. These 
had to begin with a system of international petrol coupons 
which the European Central Inland Transport Organisation 
established at the end of 1945. They went on to deal with 
the elaborate frontier formalities and licensing regulations, and 


‘with the road taxes, in some cases reasonable and in some 


exorbitant, which each country @esired to levy on foreign 
vehicles using its roads. The transport committee of the 
Economic Commission for Europe took over the task’ from 
ECITO and succeeded last winter in negotiating the inter 
national agreement on freight traffic by road through which the 
obstacles have been, for the time being, largely overcome. 
Among those which remain, taxation is probably the largest. 
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It is surprising to find the Geneva working party on road trans- 
port problems still grappling, in the winter of 1948, with the 
difficulties experienced by drivers required at frontiers to pay 
duty on the petrol in their tanks. More serious are the road 
taxes themselves. The desire of governments to recover from 
foreign vehioles on their roads a share of the cost of upkeep of 
the road systems is intelligible, and if it is not met is liable to 
lead, as it has in the past, to the artificial concentration of 
wansit traffic on the railways and waterways, where freight 
charges automatically include provisioi for the permanent ways. 
Differences of interest have still to be overcome between 
terminal countries and transit countries: the regular goods 
service between Czechoslovakia and Holland, which uses 
the German roads, is an obvious example. Questions of 
liability for loss or damage in transit, which were settled for 
rail traffic by the Berne international conventions, are still 
unsettled for the roads, and international negotiation has yet 
to establish for the roads arrangements as durable as those 
long existing for the railways. 


On the waterways the progress in physical restoration has been 
good, but the volume of traffic has not recovered proportionately. 
On the main navigable rivers—the Rhine, Danube and Elbe 
in particular—the volume of traffic has been reduced far more 
than the physical possibilities of navigation. To some extent 
this can be attributed to changes in the movement of goods 
which are a part of the general distortion of economic life in 
times of material shortage and of currency difficulties. It has 
been influenced too by the persistence of restrictions on water 
transport—political in origin in eastern Europe, financial in 
origin in the west—which the railways were able more 
speedily to overcome. An international approach to almost 
any waterway problem is hampered by the necessity of 
dealing with a vast number of authorities and commercial 
operators without established means of co-ordination, as well 
as by the absence of an internationally accepted rate structure. 

To establish free navigation on the Danube appears at the 
moment to be a hopeless task. Even to free the Rhine naviga- 
tion, where there were no vital political differences to be over- 


535 
come, has taken an inordinate length of timé, largely becatise 
it became entangled in the controversy between the Low 
Countries and the Anglo-American authorities in Germany over 
the use of the North German ports as alternatives to Antwerp 
and Rotterdam. An agreement signed in October attempted to 
settle the controversy over the ports and to free the use of 
inland waterways in the Lower Rhine area at the same time. 
The Bizonal authorities agreed that foreign exchange and other 
“discriminatory ” factors were not to impede the shipper’s 
free choice of his port ; Holland and Belgium, which had per- 
sisted in opposing the movement of German barges and crews 
on the Dutch and Belgian waterways, agreed to lift their 
restrictions and agreed between themselves on their propor- 
tionate shares of transit traffic to the Bizonal inland ports. It 
may still be doubtful whether the eventual question at issue— 
the relative parts to be played by Hamburg and Bremen and by 
the ports of the Low Countries in the intrepét trade of Europe 
—has been disposed of in any final sense ; but at least the 
obstacle to full use of the Rhine-Scheldt waterway system has 
been removed. 

Patient work on a number of fronts, with the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe playing an unobtrusive but constructive 
part, has brought about piecemeal improvements of the kind 
outlined; their importance should not be underestimated. The 
lack of a general authority with even limited executive powers, 
which could approach the problem of integrating European 
transport as a complete system, is still evident, and every inter- 
national transport question requires separate negotiation. But 
this is not merely a problem of national sovereignty, for in few, 
if any, of the European states themselves is it possible as yet to 
consider the entire national transport system as an integrated 
unit. The effort required to establish such a state of affairs, 
even within one set of national boundaries, is illustrated by the 
scope of the British nationalisation measure, which has for the 
first time brought the British rail, water, and certain road 
services under a single authority. The relation between these 
services, and their eventual integration, is a problem which 
almost every European country has still to face for itselZ, 


Business Notes 


Stock Exchange Bread and Butter 


Last week’s dramatic postponement of the proposed rules 
on the sharing of Stock Exchange Commissions for three months 
(not of course “ three weeks” which crept into a note in. last 
week’s issue) has produced an immediate break in tension, But 
if active discussion has subsided, deep reflection still continues, in 
the search for a constructive approach to the problem of enabling 
the Stock Exchange to function efficiently and earn an adequate 
living. The need for a fresh start is obvious, for in some respects 
ihe case of the Stock Exchange Council has not been handled as 
tactfully and co-operatively as might have been wished. But no 
one is entitled to complain that the Council has not put forward 
consistently and vigorously its own view of what was best 
calculated to serve the interests of members. An interval for 
reconciling the -honest. differences of opinion on this issue, both 
inside and outside the “ House,” is indeed welcome. 


Whatever may be secured by way of compromise with the 
banks, the basic difficulty which confronts the Stock Exchange 


will still remain. It is to secure for its members a reasonable 


return for their services, a return which under present conditions 
Cannot be secured except by the fortunate few. The persistent rise 
in costs and fall in turnover lie at the root of the difficulties which 
now confront the majority of firms. Speculative business, already 
reduced by the absence of carry-over facilities, has been severely 
aflected by the doubling of stamp duty. The ever-extending scope 
of nationalisation has already transferred vast blocks of transport 
and electricity stocks into the gilt-edged market; and there are 
others to follow. Private investment is dwindling and institu- 
lonal investment (which is more closely concentrated on. gilt- 


* 


edged stocks, with lower rates of commission and turnover) is 
taking its place. 

The dilemma is clear, ‘To raise commissions, particularly on 
stocks outside the gilt-edged category, would be to invite the 
risk of a further fall in turnover. On the side of costs, the 
problem is to spread and to reduce the volume of overhead 
charges. The effect of a dwindling amount of business has this 
week been demonstrated in the representations made to the 
Council about high settlement charges, which amounted to rod. 
per item in the latest quarter. The Council has undertaken 10 
forgo the rent for office accommodation and to contribute 
a substantial sum towards the expenses of the Department, which 
has indeed “ served the House well.for 68 years”? ; but this relief 
involves £16,000 per. annum from the general revenue of the 
Stock Exchange, which in the circumstances is a heavy subsidy 
to enable the average charge to be reduced to 4d. per item. ‘The 
Stock Exchange has known lean times before. But it has a long 
way to go in adjusting its costs and methods to circumstances 
which seem only too clearly to contain many of the elements of 
permanent change. It will be a task requiring the highest degree 
of statesmanship. ‘ 


* * * 


The Coal Industry Bill 


The purposes which the Coal Industry Bill is intended to 
serve have been made -harder rather than easier to follow by the 
fact that its submission. to Parliament coincides with renewed 
criticism of the National Coal Board. ‘The two are not entirely 
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disconnected, but the “simple little Bill,” as the Parliamentary 
ini uel and Power called it, is a 
use enlarging the permitted 


connection. This clause 


miscellany with most of which 
membership of the Board 
will allow a recommendation of Burrows Committee to be fol- 
lowed—that up to three new part-time members,and a second 
deputy chairman shall be appointed. . It is, hardly controversial, 
and indeed Mr Gaitskell’s speech in the second reading debate 
on Monday showed him to have an open mind on the further 
Burrows recommendation (which is not adopted) that the divi- 
sional chairmen should become members of the National Board. 
But the criticisms go much too far to be appeased so simply. 

Criticism has, indeed, been inflamed by the second clause which 
permits the Board to engage in overseas operations—to enter, 
as Mr Brendan Bracken put it, “into competition with the 
bunkering industry.” Mr Robens, in explaining this clause, 
pointed out that other coal exporting countries which competed 
with Britain maintained offices abroad. He instanced Poland, 
which has established a coal sales office in Paris. He also 
instanced the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate which was 
responsible for selling Ruhr coal in foreign markets. (The 
Rhenish-Westphalian Syndicate was broken up by British 
Military Government in October, 1945, as an excessive concen- 
tration of economic power.) No one would dispute that—to use 
another example given by Mr Robens—the Coal Board should be 
allowed to send an agent to Washington to buy equipment, But 
the direct entry of the Board into the coal export business is 
another question and might well have been kept separate. The 
commercial firms engaged in coal exporting can hardly be blamed 
for wondering whether, when their sole supplier becomes also 
their chief competitor, they will not be exposed fo some risk 
of unfair competition. 

More generally, Colonel Clarke’s argument that before taking 
on fresh commitments the National Coal Board should “make a 
job of its present commitments” is not easy to dismiss at the 
present moment. Other clauses concern contracts and obliga- 
tions to compensate ; under the Coal Industry Nationalisation 
Act the Board took over long-term contracts and agency agree- 
ments which it quickly began to find onerous, and some of which 
are no doubt an unreasonable burden. Under the present Bill 
the Board will be able to terminate them, subject to arbitration ; 
and its obligations to compensate persons who have suffered 
through the nationalisation of the coal industry will be clarified. 
In this respect the Bill seems to do little more than correct loose 
phrasing in the original Nationalisation Act. 
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Safety and Production in the Mines 


Miss Jennie Lee spoke with emotion in support of the 
second part of the Coal Industry Bill in the apparent belief that 
it crowns with success the lifelong struggle of the deputy for his 
integrity—“ to be,” she said, “a safety man and not a production 
man.” It is not clear that the Bill does anything of the kind, 
and it seems unlikely that the Ministry of Fuel and Power would 
intend it. The Bill gives the Minister power to make regulations 
regarding the appointment and certification of mining officials 
and under-officials, and Mr Robens explained that the intention 
is to enable the Coal Mines Act of r9rr to be brought, and kept, 
up to date. He explained particularly that the qualifications at 
present required of a deputy are “totally inadequate for the 
type of man demanded by modern conditions,” and that the 
Royal Commission on Safety in Coalmines pointed this out in 
1938. This matter of deputies qualifications was discussed in 
more detail by Professor A. M. Bryan, HM Inspector of Mines, 
at the National Coal Board Summer School in August. Professor 
Bryan then urged not only that “the present farcical examination 
for the deputy’s certificate must be replaced by one requiring a 
much higher standard of general technical education,” but also 
that the deputy should be advanced in status and should become 
a “ district overman ”: 

He should act as the deputy for the manager while he is in charge 
of his particular district and should therefore be responsible for 
production as well as safety in that district. You cannot divorce 
safety and production. 

When the Bill is passed, the Minister and the Coal Board 
together will have power to advance the deputy’s status along 
the lines of common-sense progress suggested by Professor 

or along the lines suggested by Miss Lee, who offered to supply 
the House with 
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evidently much prejudice to be overcome before the 
a status and an occupation fitting the new structure of the 
industry. ey 
Last week’s coal output figures brow 
success for the present campaign for higher 
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22,245,500 tons to be produced in five weeks 16 reach the target. 
A deficiency therefore seems inevitable ; it may be of the order 
of 3, tons in i Distributed stocks are, 
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British Shipping Released from Control 


With certain reservations, British shipowners are now free 
to seck business on their own initiative anywhere in the world, 
and even freight rates for Government-sponsored cargoes. will 
be agreed after normal commercial negotiation in an international 
market. The dry cargo requirements of the Ministry of Food and 
other Government departments in the deep sea and short sea 
trades will be met through normal commercial .channels, and 
the Shipping Advisory and Allocation Committee, established 
last year by agreement with the General Council of British 
Shipping, ceases to function. The schedule of controlled 
freight rates for ‘Government-sponsored cargoes, which 
for some time has been subject to piecemeal, reduction,’ is 
abandoned except in the coasting trade, for which the present 
arrangements continue until the Minister of Transport, in con- 
sultation with the Coastal Shipping Advisory Committee, has 
formulated a new freight structure related to inland transport, as 
the Transport Act i 

These. important relaxations of control and licensing were 
announced by the Ministry of Transport on Tuesday. The 
Minister retains his broad powers over merchant shipping under 
the Control of Trade by Sea (No. 2) Order, 1939, but instead of 
licensing individual voyages, he will grant general trading 
licences, to run until countermanded. Government departments 
with bulk cargoes to move will continue to charter tonnage 
through their chartering committees in the freight market ; for 
rates they will be on the same footing as other prospective 
charterers, though the scale of their activities will give them 
influence. Given the general scaling~down of European imports, 
and the return of European tonnage nearer to prewar levels, 
Government cargoes are not likely to have to pay rates as high 
as the schedule, though more of the cargoes may be carried in 
foreign, but soft-currency ships. Such a transfer would leave British 
ships in a better position to operate on the cross-trades and com- 
pete for hard-currency freights. For shipowners, and particularly 
tramp owners, the end of detailed control will mean keener 
international competition ; this will not be regretted. by the mor 
efficient operators. ve * 


Credit Expansion Halted 


The banking figures for November are in welcome contrast 
to those of the previous month, which showed the disquieting 
leap of £90 million in deposits. As noted here at the time, there 
was some reason to believe this movement to be due partly to an 
abnormal concentration of payments within the particular period 
covered by the banks make-up days; there was, therefore, a 
chance that the ensuing month would benefit correspondingly. So 
it has proved. The increase in total deposits in November was 
only £17.4 million and this, moreover, was wholly due to the 
purely technical effect of an increase in items in course of 
lection. Net deposits have risen by scarcely more than half a 
million, in contrast with October’s rise of £84 million and one of 
£734 million in November, 1947. 

It is easier to explain this stabilisation of deposits than October's 
rise. Just as Governmental demands were the principal source 
of credit expansion in the earlier months of this financial yeat, 
so this month they are the source of the maintenance of the 
volume of credit. If the Government in November had 
no additional finance, the level of net its would have faller 
for advances have dropped by £13.1 million and thus have 
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proportion of,which was required to repay commercial bank 
advances al outstanding. These repayments have already 


begun, and are likely to have affected the individual banks pro- 
portionately. But for this special influence, it is probable that 
the advances total would have risen further ; two of the Big Five 
banks do, in fact, show a net increase on the month. Viewed 
in the light of these banking trends, the BEA issue assumes a 
new significance. When it is recalled that the amount raised 
was much larger than the market had at first expected and that, 
in comsequence, the terms had to be made attractive, it begins 
to assume the character. of a credit-funding operation almost in 
the classical tradition. 

If this is indeed a fair reading of the situation, it might not be 
altogether fanciful to regard this operation as a sign of changing 
emphasis in monetary policy. Certainly, the extent to which 
Governmental needs have provoked credit expansion this year 
provides ample reason for more orthodox tactics. And the season 
is fast approaching at which such tactics could be most salutary. 
In November (or, rather, the period most nearly comparable to 
that covered by the bank statements) the Exchequer above-line 
surplus was £54 million compared with only £9,000,000 in the 
previous period, while the below-line deficit dropped to £48 
million. It is perhaps unlikely that the balance in the current 
month will be so favourable ; but thereafter, despite the prob- 
ability of supplementary expenditure provisions, the seasonal 
impact of the budget surplus should fall with full force upon 
the month-to-month banking figures. 


* * * 


The Lira in Line 


A mark of commendation should go to the Italian 
authorities for the financial agreement reached with representa- 
tives of the British Government in Rome on Friday of last week. 
As a result of this agreement the Italian Government has intro- 
duced measures which ensure that quotations for sterling and 
US dollars on the Italian market are henceforth related to one 
another at the official parity of 4.03. Italy thus joims the countries 
which have undertaken to put disorderly.cross rates behind 
them. Like all imternational deals, that with Italy had 
its element of reciprocity. In the first place, Italy had obtained 
under the Intra-European Payments Agreement the advantage of 
£6,000,000 of drawing rights on the sterling area and of a release 
of some £11 million from her sterling balances. The actual course 
of payments between Italy and the sterling area in recent 
weeks has, in fact, tended to drift in the opposite direction 
to that indicated by these contributions from Britain. But 
the drawing rights and the authorisation to run down 
Italy’s sterling balances remain effective until June 3oth of next 
year, and will probably be used in due course. In the second 
place, Italy has, as a result of the new agreement, obtained the 
advantage of membership of the transferable account group of 
countries. This should confer considerable benefits on Italy, 
particularly in the greater freedom it will give to that country to 
use its sterling in effecting payments to other non-sterling coun- 
tries. Finally, the agreement signed last week provides for an 
expamsion in trade between Italy and the sterling area, and though 
no details have been given, it may be assumed that Italy has 
obtained a greater measure of assurance of an outlet for its non- 
essential goods to sterling markets. 

These advantages to Italy are, however, offset by the loss of 
the extremely profitable trade which had developed in recent 
months on the basis of the discrepancy between the official sterling- 
dollar parity and the cross rate of these two currencies on the 
Italian market. Another disadvantage to Italy is that as a result 
of the new arrangements higher prices will have to be paid in 
terms of lire for goods coming from sterling countries. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the agreement should in fact have 
aroused considerable criticism not only from the Communist wing, 
where criticism is a matter of course, but also fom the business 
community. The Italian Government have, therefore, braved some 
unpopularity in order to accede to the British request for the 
removal of disorderly cross rates. 

The technical arrangements. by Which the official parity will in 
future be made to apply ro the sterling-dollar cross rate in Italy 
came into operation 6f.Nove 27th, when the Exchange Insti- 
tute became the sole @ealer in.sterling in Italy. Henceforth 50 per 
cent of the sterling. proceeds of Italian exports will be exchanged 


at the average export dollar rate of the previous month multiplied 
by 4103 while 50 per cetit will Be exchange at the export dollar 
rate of the day, also multip y 4.03. Sales of sterling to Italian 


importers will be effected.at the day’s free market dollar: ate, 


multiplied by 4.03. The admission of Italy into the transferabie 
account group of countries will become effective next Monday. 
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Talks with Egypt 


The current payments agreement with Egypt comes to an end 

at the close of the year and preliminary exchanges are now 
ing to fix the time and place of the negotiations which will produce 
the agreement for 1949. Egypt entered 1948 with sterling balances 
amounting to about £350 million. This was the figure given by 
King Farouk when opening the Egyptian Parliament in Noyem. 
ber, 1947.. The agreement covering 1948 provided for the effective 
release of £28} million, of which £21 million was to be used to 
meet the expected deficit with the sterling area, £6,250,000 to 
meet Egypt's net hard currency requirements, and a furthe; 
£1,000,000 to be provided in gold to meet the gold quota in 
Egypt's subscription to the International Monetary Fund, Jy 
addition, £11 million was to be released from Egypt's blocked 
sterling to raise the working balance from £12 million to £23 
million. : 

All told, therefore, the possible releases for 1948 could 
have amounted to £39} million. In effect the figures have kept 
well below this maximum. Egypt, although a member of the 
transferable group of countries, has feund some difficulty in 
using the sterling it has accumulated from exports, principally 
of cotten, to sterling countries. It is therefore probable 
that the amount maintained by Egypt in its working account has 
remained high and that no appreciable use has been made of the 
sterling released from the blocked account to strengthen the work- 
ing balances, The difficulties experienced in using sterling are a 
measure of the scarcity of capital goods which Egypt primarily 
requires. It is more than probable that in the coming negotia- 
tions the Egyptian representatives will try to obtain firmer 
guarantees that they will be able to procure the goods they 
urgently need. 


* * * 


Canadian Food and Britain 


The Anglo-Canadian food negotiations are again experiencing 
great difficulties. Before the war Canada depended on mukti- 
lateral trade to balance its foreign trade accounts. Canada sold 
agricultural produce to Britain and used the sterling to pay for 
manufactures imported from the United States. When sterling 
became inconvertible this system broke down. The annual negotia- 
tions between Britain and Canada are an attempt to find a very 
short-term solution of this particular trade problem, but they have 
their repercussions on Canadian agricultural production. A per- 
manent solution must rest on the ability to make sterling con- 
vertible. : 

Particular bargaining points, which each side wishes to press 
home to its own advantage, complicate the negotiations. Britain 
wants to discuss wheat and livestock products together ; Canada 
wants to discuss them separately. Further, there appears to be a 
divergence of opinion on each side of the Atlantic between the 
financial and technical advisers. The Canadian case is fairly 
straightforward. Under the first contracts—they date fromthe 
middie of the war—Britain bought wheat cheaply compared with 
the world price. Therefore the price for 1949-50 should 
take this “ windfall profit” into consideration and make some 
repayment to the Canadian farmers ; it should therefore be fixed 
relatively higher. After agreement on wheat, the Canadian 
Government would discuss livestock products. If Britain wants 
larger supplies of cheese, bacon and eggs, it must be prepared 
to pay prices which make it profitable for the farmers to expand 
output, and must also guarantee to buy over a number of years. 

The British case is equally straightforward. . Britain has, a 
limited number of dollars available to buy Canadian produce, 
even with ECA funds; if the price of wheat goes up there will 
be fewer dollars left for livestock products. Hence the two sub- 
jects must be negotiated simultaneously. Britain wants the largest 
quantity of food for a given dollar expenditure. It is not particu- 
larly interested in signing a long-term contract for eggs and bacon 
because, in its view, other sources should soon be available im 
Europe. In this bargaining the great unknown factor is the 
American market. If Britain does not buy the Canadian livestock 
products, will the United States buy them? The United States 
has been buying Canadian beef cattle, would also buy Canadian 
hogs, and might even in the coming months take small quantities 
of eggs and bacon. But there is no permanent market ‘in the 
United States for Canadian cheese, bacon and eggs. If, then, 
Canadian agriculture is to be put on to a mixed farming basis, 
Britain is its only long-term market. » 

In this case, either some scheme for convertibility of sterling 
must be devised, or Canada must re-orientate its t 
towards Britain rather than towards the United States. If agree 
ment could be reached on the limit of Britain’s dollar 
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in Canada, Britain could no doubt respond with a ~term 
contract for livestock products, bagi 


*x a * 


furopean Coke Shortage Relieved 


At the November meetings of the Geneva committees con- 
cerned with coke supply and allocations, the novel situation arose 
that offers of metallurgical coke—mainly from the bizone of 
Germany, though they included also Belgian and Italian coke 
produced partly from Ruhr coking fines—were well in excess of 
what the importing countries were prepared to buy. To conclude 
from this that the European coke shortage is now over would be an 
over-simplification. Elaborate measures have been taken during 
the past year to reduce the amount of coke used in steelmaking, 
and their first effect was to convert. the international competition 
for coke into an international competition for steel scrap and rich 
iron ores. Now that coke supplies are improving, stecimakers in 
western Europe may begin to revert to mcre normal metallurgical 
pfactice; in that sense the demand for hard coke is élastic. 

First of all, however, the users of metallurgical coke will 
naturally want some assurance that the increased supply has 
come to stay. How far can they rely on this? In the ‘recent 
improvement of bizonal exports, one factor must be discounted 
because it may only be temporary ; the stoppage of shipments to 
the Soviet zone, in consequence of the Berlin crisis, has released 
extra coal and coke for export as well as for consumption in 
western Germany. Still, the improvement in German coke pro- 
duction which took place in the spring and summer seems likely 
to persist: 

BizoNaAL AREA: Gross Montuiy Output oF Harp Coat Coxe, 1948 
(Thousand Tons) 
April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
1,468 1,517 1,514 1,632 1,668 1,653 1,743 


Rubr hard coal output has been rising, too, and has lately exceeded 
325,000 tons on a number of days; if the coking coal mines keep 
pace with the general increase, coke supplies should improve 
further. 

Users will also want concessions on the prices of metallurgical 
coke, and here reassurance is more difficult to find. A proportion 
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of: the Ruhr fines is exported te Belgium and mixed with Jecal 
coal at the cokeries, and complaints have been heard at Geneva 
of high prices charged for the resultant product. In November, 
when the allocations for the first quarter of 1949 came to be made, 
France and other importing countries were offered the’ whole of 
their stated requirements of metallurgical coke and were évidently 
unwilling to take so much. This reluctance may have been due, 
in some measure, to price resistance, though the bizonal repre- 
sentatives had held for some time that importers’ requirements 
were being over-stated. It should be possible in the next few 
months to establish what the real requirements are, to achieve 
a less artificial relationship between supply and demand and to 
see how soon free coke exports can be cxpected to return. Already 
the practice of quarterly allocation is being abandoned and a 
yearly programme substituted, though the coke working party 
will continue to meet each quarter at Geneva to review. progress. 
Britain neither imports metallurgical coke nor exports it. No 
difficulty has yet been encountered in selling British exports of 
domestic coke, though it is known that some buyers would prefer 
metallurgical coke if they could get it; it is, therefore, hard to 
believe that there is a real surplus yet. 


* * * 


The Terms of Trade 


The fall in import prices recorded in September—the first 
since the beginning of 1946—has not been maintained. In fact 
the Board of Trade index rose by more than one per cent in 
October, bringing it to a new high level. This was, however, to 
be expected. In September, lower prices of imported cotton and 
wool brought the index down; in October higher prices paid 
for food under various long-term contracts pushed the index up 
again. The main increase was in wheat and flour ; new Canadian 
supplies are now arriving under the contract for 1948-49 which 
raised the price by almost 333 per cent to $2 a bushel. Under 
the new contracts for dairy produce and meat from Australia 
and New Zealand, prices have been increased by 15 per cent, 
and their full effects are probably not yet reflected in the index. 
Among raw materials, prices for non-ferrous metals have 
again advanced. In some, the rising trend of import prices is not 
yet exhausted, even though prices of other imports such as cotton 
and cocoa are falling. 
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64’ 0 of upholstered Motor Boats at the Motor Show 
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Little improvement in the terms of trade can therefore be 
expected on the side of import prices. In export prices, 
until October the trend was upwards but during that month there 
was virtually no change. The slight rise in price of metal goods 
was offset by an even slighter fall in the price of textiles, while 
higher prices for focd and drink were coumterbalanced by lower 
prices for exported raw materials. These fluctuations from month 


Boarp OF TRADE INDEX of IMPORT AND EXPORT PRICES 











1948 
(11938100) 
RPT ET PTT 
rig uly | August September October 
lonhorts >-—~ ' 
Food, drink and tobacco. . | 265 265 266 CO 276 
Raw materials. ..... SS es 353 354 344 343 
Manufactures... +4. 0.0% 7 $88 279 274 273 
ee a oe 292 292 239 «| (293 
UK Exp " 
Food, drint tobacco 296 224 225 9227 
Ren tiles 305 | 3o7e | 309° | 300 
Manufactures ........... 251 255 “| 258 | 258 
Metal good 205 | 7 prs, lis 
eatin pi cca 6s vanes 40 | 3&8 348 | 347 
Other’ .cesicieecinns «i 245. -| 249 250 | 250 
AR ns aces nt ac ok 2st | 258 =| (| 258 
| 


* Revised. 





to month have no particular significance in themselves, but the 
October figures are a stern corrective to the assumption, based 
on the three preceding months, that a favourable turn in the 
terms of trade had occurred. Looking further back, between 
January and June this year the terms of trade deteriorated by 
some 6 per cent. Since then there has been no further deteriora- 
tion, but, equally, no improvement. 


* * * 


The Course of Commodity Prices 


American agricultural prices refuse to conform to expecta- 
tions. Despite the bumper grain crops in the United States and 
despite the favourable sowing weather for winter wheat, prices 
for both wheat and maize started to climb slowly upwards during 
November. Chicago wheat is $2.40°a bushel, some 10 cents 
above the price which farmers can get under loan; and maize 
at $1.45 a bushel is also a little above the official loan price. This 
gentle but steady rise is not confined to grain prices. On 
November Ist cotton was 31.59 cents a lb. spot, New York ; on 
November 29th the price was 32.44 cents. Non-ferrous metal 
prices are something of a law unto themselves; only zinc was 
raised officially in November, but unofficial prices for both lead 
and copper crept up slowly during the month. Cocoa provides 
the single excepticn. , 

The prophets of falling prices seem once again to have mis- 
timed their forecasts. The rise in prices started at the beginning 
of November, before the result of the presidential election, though 
that may have played some part since. The firmness of metals is 
conditioned by tight supplies, the maintenance of a high level of 
activity in the United States and the US Government's’ strategic 
purchases. It is hardly a matter for surprise.. For grain and cotton 
the causes appear, to be more obscure. Scme 160 million bushels 
of wheat have already been put’into loan with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and if this quantity continues to be kept off 
the market the remaining supply would be little above the 800 
million bushels required for Américan-consumptien<and 450 
millien bushels for export. If, however, the 160 million bushels 
are mot redeemed, this quantity would eventually come on the 
market. At the moment, it would seertly fafmers could make an 
additional profit by taking their wheat out of loan and selling it on 
the market. But famm incomes areglalzeady at a high level, and a 10 
cent Margin is probably insufficiehf to reimburse the farmer for the 
trouble of selling now, No figures are available for the amount 
of mgize put into loath with-CCOssbut. it is likely to be large, and 
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the normal seasonal rise during December, but it would not.bs 
surprising if they reverted after the turn of the year to the 
support levels. 


* * & we 


Dollar Shortage in Latin America ash 


By long tradition, the chairman’s statement for each annual 

meeting of the Bank of London and South America has provi 
a detailed survey of financial and economic conditions in 
of the Latin-American republics. It is good to see that Mr 
Francis Glyn, who has succeeded Lord Wardington, is adhering 
to this custom, for these valuable surveys deserve close Scrutiny 
by all who have commercial or investment interests in South 
America. During the past year most of the Latin Americay 
countries have begun to feel a dollar shortage hardly less acute 
than that of Europe. In this case, however, the shortage is due 
not to the aftermath of an exhausting war, but rather to the post 
war indiscretions of governmental policies, -As Mr Glyn points 
out, Latin America, speaking generally, emerged from the war. 
time period with substantial reserves of foreign exchange which 
have since been dissipated by reckless importations of consumer 
and capital goods the demand for which has reflected not only 
a natural restocking but extravagant local public works and social 
experiments. This combination of domestic inflation and eg- 
haustion of dollar reserves has led inevitably to exchange depre- 
ciation which has unfortunately often been accompanied by com- 
plicated systems of multiple exchange rates. The most severe 
impact of these changes has been upon foreign capital in Latin 
America ; in almost every case the most depreciated rate is that 
applicable to remittances of profits. In consequence, the Bank 
of London and South America has had to provide “ very consider- 
able sums” to cover depreciation of its capital employed abroad. 
It should be noted, however, that, despite the less favourable 
conversion rates adopted, the balance sheet total rose in 1947-48 
by just over £2 million to £156} million 

Depreciation of the rates at which profits are remitted is not, 
however, by any means the only burden which overseas investors 
have had to bear, for in many cases the proportion of profits 
which may be remitted has been specifically limited, and, in addi- 
tion, freedom to remit at all has been made “subject to avail- 
ability of foreign exchange.” .In consequence, the remittances 
are generally much in arrear. This is a matter of considerable 
importance for Britain’s balance of payments. As Mr Glyn 
emphasised, these overseas carnings represent invisible exports 
of particular value, for; unlike visible exports, they make no 
demands- upon scarce resources in Britain. In Argentina alone, 
despite the sale of the railways, the total of British invested capital 
is still put at over {100 million: It is much to be hoped that 
the question of better facilities for remittances will take a high 
place in future negotiations of the various bilateral trade and 
financial agreements, From the point of view of the investets 
themselves this is the more desirable because incomes carned 
in Latin America, unlike those earned in the United States and 
certain other countries, are $till subject to double taxation. It is, 


range of double tax agreements wherever poésible gubut this is 
a slow process, and, in Mr °Giyn’s. view, rehef for investors m 
Latin-America should not be delayed until it is possible to 
negotiate reciprocal arrangements. 


* ~ * 


Electricity : Spreading of Shedding? 6° 


The urgency of the 20 per cent cut in the aarti industrial 
consumption‘of electricity, was.explained_on Monday by Mr E. J. 
Taylor for the Londen and South Eastern Regional Board for 
Industry. The alternative to abstinence at peak houss,, Mr —. 

- pointed dut, would be load-shedding with its accompafying 
and hardships. But it doés not appéar that the afrangements for 
peak load reduction have been developed far enough to give 8 
reasonable assurance that the periodic black-out can be avol 


©) Mr ‘Baylor still) found irynecessary to urge industrial and com 


mercial consumers to reply to the communications from: thelt 


requirements. Consumers who tried to keep out of the s¢ 

would not necessarily get more current, he said ; for those } 

were suspected of ‘using toomuth electricity, maximum deman 
is Ye 98 % ‘ g 3 


"wo \corimitiees. Which “told them of. the ort hee 
ho 


“meters night be “installed. © - {4 
‘The’ diffigulty ofjapplying these mecessary measures is a 


+ wae 


Maximum demand meters are installed at the more impo 


- points of industrial consumption, but in the London area 


{ 
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trial consumption plays a smaller relative than 

country as a Whole. Commercial and Uciliciehe Seieeiecaptana on 
preponderant. For the average office or shop building, exact 
application of a 20 per cent power cut is impossible, and the 
regional board has had to ask these consumers to limit themselves 


to half their installed Capacity. For a limitation so arbitrary, 
meticulous observance is not easy to secure. 


The Ministry of Fuel and Power, by making an appeal at the 
same time for “the utmost economy” by domestic consumers 
in the peak hours, underlined the uncertainty which hampers the 
whole effort. No specific target exists for domestic con- 
sumers, but the Ministry points out that if they do not co-operate 
the efforts of industry and commerce may be “ completely 
wasted.” These are strong words, though hardly too strong ; 
but what effect will they have? The peak hours for which 
economy is urged on the domestic consumer are between 8 a.m. 
and noon and between 4 and 5.30 in the afternoon, It is doubtful 
how much reduction of the domestic load in the first of these 
periods can be achieved by a general request. 


Over the country as a whole, the balance between electricity 
supply and demand is no better than last year ; capacity has been 
expanded by, 400,000 to 500,000. kilowatts, but demand has 
increased by about the same amount. Figures given by the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power show that British consumption 
rose from 20,401 million units in 1938 to 35,781 million units in 
1947—an increase of just over 75 per cent. But domestic con- 
sumption rose more than proportionately—from 5,360 million to 
12,724 million units; from 26 per cent of the total in 1938 it 
rose 10 nearly 36 per cent in 1947. 


* * * 


What Price Newsprint ? 


The recent concession on newsprint supplies, which Mr 
Wilscn announced in the House of Commons on November 11th, 
brings out a number of practical problems concerning the price 
and origin of supply. The price of newsprint has more than 
quadrupled since 1937 and now stands at £42 a ton. Newsprint 
is by far the largest single item in a newspaper’s cost of produc- 
tion: in 1937 it represented 27 per cent of the costs of production 
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of the Daily Express: in 1947, with four and five page papers only, 
it was. still 26 per cent. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the cost of newsprint must be one 
of the newspapers’ first concerns. _Mr Wilson stated in Pariia- 
ment that the new increase in the supply of newsprint was: due 
mainly to increased production of the home: mills which turn 
pulp into newsprint. The implications of this policy in terms 
pe — average cost of newsprint should be clear from tthe table 

iow. 


The figures show that there was a difference of more than £16 a 
ton between home and imported newsprint last February and 
£11 a ton now (or {10 if the difference in the weight of paper is 
allowed for). Part of the recent fall in the cost of home produced 
newsprint is due to higher production, and part is due to a slight 
fall in the price of Scandinavian pulp. But the main factor 
making for the difference is the high price paid for pulp, par- 
ticularly Scandinavian pulp, which is the chief source of supply 
for the home mills. 


The Board of Trade does not publish detailed figures for the 
prices of imported pulp and this prompts the query whether the 





ne 





j 
Price of Newsprint (per long ton) Feb., 1948 Nov., 1948 





£ s. d, A Bic), Mle 

Canadian newsprint delivered 2.0.0.0... cceccceccsececcesses 32.0 «0 3210 0 

Home produced mewsprint 2. ks cscs cccusccdictescsessvacs 48 7 6 4315 0 

Average price paid by newspapers .......0..esscsecsscaeees 45 0 0 42 0 0 
| 
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figures, if available, would reflect very favourably on the depart- 
ment’s buying policy, It is known from a Parliamentary answer 
on June 15th that Canadian pulp costs 88 dollars a tomas against 
95.6 dollars for Canadian newsprint. No figures have been pub- 
lished for the price of Scandinavian newsprint or pulp, but trade 
sources suggest that in 1947 Scandinavian newsprint cost at the 
mill about twice what Canadian newsprint costs, and that Scandi- 
navian pulp cost £29 a ton at the mill as against an average of 
£28 a ton at the mill for Canadian newsprint. Thus, leaving 
aside differences in freight, the finished newsprint in Canada was 
cheaper than the raw material in Scandinavia. The dollar saving 
in taking Scandinavian pulp rather than Canadian newsprint is 
small and the additional sterling cost is high. 





117th Annual Statement 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 


Estanlisheo 1832 


GENERAL OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 





RESERVE 
$24,000,000 


CAPITAL 
$12,000,000 








| Condensed General Statement as at 30th October, 1948 


ASSETS 
Cash, clearings and due from banks ..... 


shail imei tnicnbediltigea $119,565,704.88 
Government and other public securities not exceeding 









| 
oe cel Lig bth hn bhs etal! PROCS 
Other bande and stocks, not exceeding market value 23,034,307 .88 
= loans (secured) ee se 23,934,406.38 
See ae eee ee ere ee ahaa | 
Liabilities of customers under acceptances and letters of i 
CHOGIt (AS POT COMETA) ann encenenmemnnmvirmnenmnnmninne ‘ —» 28,221,004.29 i 
Bank prem SF nip ei deal taken dgnasbapiilhcaidlige ab i 7,207 393.20 
Shares of and loans te controlled companies... ‘ 2,31 1,768.20 t 
Serer BOC R aiccaeiieiiennee eene ttennieriecrinctecttlenencnstntet mersntucn ie tsetse 966,868.19 
$749,615,046.40 | 
i Es ; 
Notes in sie ace ti eee ea tae $ 1,464,942.44 
Depeeted acvsinienincie niin ness ws dain nell 680, 129,542.32 
Acceptances and letters of 28,221 ,004.29 
Other liabilities ...... S 659,232.01 
“BRP SMR m a i 12,000,000.00 
Reserve fund “i én ahh eileen 24,000,000.00 
Dividends declared oot AONE ag nin ant eneeemetinmeene a68.4l)-33 
r : pocnen ne ape neen ns ~ » en rr Jo! 
Balance of profits, es per Prec aad Less Account ———.—- ase | 
$749 ,615,846.40 
Branches across Canada and in 
NEWFOUNDLAND JAMAICA CUBA 
PUERTO RICO DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
LONDON, ENG.: oa ‘NEW YORK: 
49, Wall Street 


108, Old Broad Street 














Barber Textile Corporation 
Limited 
Year ended 3lst July, 1948. 











Consolidated Accounts show Issued 
Capital . £ 

£1 Preference Shares 5% - = = 55,000 

4/- Ordinary Shares - - = = 401,667 

- Premium on Shares - - - - 595,323 

Reserves and Undistributed Profit - 174,789 







Surplus (including Net Current Assets 
£523,410 and Government Secur- 
ities £35,208) - = =. - 1,226,779 


Profits - - - - - - - 241,521 
Taxation - - - - - - 140,702 


Profite (net) « «=. 2. .° 400819 



















Dividends (met)- - - - = 45,696 
Earned on Ordinary (before taxation) 59% 
Paid on Ordinary (subject to Income 

PONE 20 Pe a se eS 20%, 
(15% plus bonus 5%) 
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Expansion in Agricultural Tractors ‘ 


In addition to the expansion of cat and’ commercial Yehicle 
exports, figures for which were given in.@ Note on November 13th, 
the British motor industry has greatly expanded both the produc- 
tion and the export of agricultural tractors this yeaf. > British 
preduction of agricultural tractors in 1938 is estimated to have 
been only about 10,000 ; these were sold in about equal propor- 
tions to the home and export markets. In ‘the first six months 
of this year $3,009 tractors were produced and about 30,000 
exported. Figures given in the Monthly Statistical Remtew for 
December of the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 
show that 47,000 tractors, to the value of £13} million, were 
exported in the first nine months of*this year; and the United 
States was the largest single market. Tractor exports carry with 
them substantial exports of agricultural implements, which are not 
shown in the table. 

The absence of a substantial home demand for heavy tractors 
has caused British manufacturers to concentrate on the lighter 


AGRICULTURAL TRACTORS 
U.K. Exports tn 9 MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1948 








{ 
Exported to Tracklavers, Wheeled Total 
(4) i ()) : 
| No, Value (4) 
) RIG aie sous saa 9,482 9,482 | 2,506,372 
Res DUIOES ke crane ed cnn 1 5,403 5,404 1,477,540 
5. MAM a5 ws o's a = ches 54 4,775 4,829 1,258,792 
4. Bwehetis st so. Ss oe 172 4,318 4,490 1,217,282 
5. GrmMINGe ok. oc kas 338 1,940 2,278 846,992 
6. New Zealand... ......3 3 2,352 2,355 678,310 
7.. Beeth Africa .......... 4 2,253 2,257 665,561 
8. Netherlands.......... 21 1,692 1,713 465,892 
S: Bre... ye. Si. Ae 2 1,338 1,340 398,814 
10: Penland a ks. SEs oa 1,349 1,349 389,835 
ll. -Shemsnark’. .. sch dati. . i 24 1,208 1,232 +; 355,590 
12. Dene 2 otis cece 17 1,141 1,158 312,044 
13. Other eountries........ 149 9120 | 9269 | 2,932,171 
RAD ci aest scene | 785 | 46,371 | 47,156 _ [13,505,195¢ 
i ; 

a) Including a small complement of non-agricultural tracklayers. 
(4) Including horticultural types. {c) Of which tracklayers were valued 

at £475,098. ’ 


types, and America’s predominance in tracklaying vehicles has 
not been challenged. Most of the British tractors are wheeled, 
though a moderate number of half-tracked véhicles and a smaller 
number of full tracklayers are also produced. The Ford Motor 
Company and other long-established makers havé increased their 
production this year, and the Standard’ Motor Company has built 
up a large-scale output of Ferguson tractors in an extremely short 
time. Another newcomer, the Nuffield Universal tractor, has 
entered the market this week. A Convertible fout-wheeled or 
three-wheeled tractor in the lighter class, with a four-cylinder 
Morris Commercial engine burning vapourising oil, it is to be 
marketed first in Britain. Prototypes of the Noffield tractor 
have been undergoing tests since the summer of 1946. 


- * + 
Liquid Guinness 
Shareholders in some of the big industrial companies may 


‘ well feel indebted to those who laboured for so long for the 


enactment of the Companies Act, 1948. Such a sentiment would 
be appropriate to, the shareholders of Arthur Guinness who this 
week have before them the first consolidated accounts of the 
company for the fifteen months ending September 30, 1948. 
Here for the first time it is possible to get some measure of the 
real strength of the body corporate of Guinness. Admittedly, 
there are no substantial disclosures of strength which were. pre- 
viously hidden. The group accounts reveal not only a relatively 
small contribution by the subsidiaries to the total profit but also 
the fact that over ninety per cent of the book value of fixed assets 
pertains to the parent Company. Moreover, in the latest trading 
period, no dividend was received by the parent company from 
subsidiaries and only £50,670 out of group profit amounting to 
£6,343,881 was retained by subsidiaries after meeting all charges. 
The strength of the group’s reserves is outstanding ; the total 
of £9,578,171 exceedsethe. total. paid up capital of the parent 
company. It includes £1,886,744 against future taxation, in 
addition to an unstated amount for taxation liabilities to the date 
of the accounts which is, of course, included am current 
liabilities. In the view of the directors, taxation ions are 
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assuming no upward revision in the rate, for up to,two-thirds of 
the eventual charge for the fiscal year, 1949-50. The liquid pogi- 
tion is massive. Net current assets of some £9,245,712 are fully 
represented by investments (taken at cost), Tax Reserve Certifj. 
cates and cash, although at a later date some £1,800,000 of the total 
will be required to fund the provision already made.for pensions. 
A less auspicious aspect of the Guinness accounts is the impli- 
cation of lower trading profit in the later period. No direct com- 
parison with the year ending June 30, 1947, can be made, even 
for the parent company, since trading profit was then shown 
after the deduction of an unstated amount for taxation. But if 
earnings on the ordinary capital are calculated on a yearly basis, 
there appears to have been a modest fall compared with the 
previous year, If this were to denote a slight recession in trading 
profit, it would hardly be surprising, for that has been the 


common experience of most brewery companies during the past 
year. 
* * * 


Shipping and the West Indies 


The lack of shipping services in the West Indies, which the 
Commonwealth (then Imperial) Shipping Committee was asked 
to study before the war, has been accentuated im the past ten 
years. War losses reduced the number of ships available, British 
and foreign; the surviving ships are older, and the cost of re- 
placement has become prohibitive. The chief difficulty is in 
passenger accommodation, since there is enough shipping space 
for the transport of British imports from the area, which are mainly 
oil, sugar, bananas and citrus fruit. If the Government's plans 
to double these fruit exports by 1952 succeed, more ships will 
no doubt be needed ; doubtless shipowners will provide the ships 
when remunerative cargoes offer, but the Committee suggests 
that more cold storage will have to be provided so that enough 
fruit can be accumulated for full cargoes: 

Passengers aré a special problem. They are not numerous 
enough for passenger transport to be economical except in con- 
junction with regular cargo, and most of the cargoes offering are 
not suitable. Passengers cannot be carried with oil in tankers 
or with sugar in tramps. Bananas also require special ships, 
which can provide only limited accommodation for passengers if 
they are to be economical in running. Passengers could be carried 
in the same ships as fresh or canned citrus fruit if the trade in 
these commodities were large enough, but the ships are costly 
and the prospects are not attractive enough to shipowners. Before 
the war passenger liners to the Eastern Caribbean were run by 
French, Dutch and German lines, subsidised by the French and 
Dutch Governments because of their colonial connections and 
by the Germans for reasons of their own. The Committee finds 
that the recommendations of the West India Royal Commission 
of 1938-39 should be amplified, that British passenger ships 
should be provided, each carrying 50 to 75 passengers at 16 oF 
17 knots, and that “special measures of assistance, at any rate 
at the outset, may be necessary to encourage shipowners to pro- 
vide the service.” The report does not examine closely the 
possibility of expanding tourist traffic by sea, which might, if 
developed, relieve the taxpayers of some of the burden. 


* * * 


Cheaper Cocoa 


For the first time since the end of the war, the Ministry of 
Food has reduced its selling price of cocoa ; from December 5th 
the price to British consumers will be £35 a ton cheaper at 
£190 10s. The retail prices for chocolate and chocolate con- 
fectionery will in due course be correspondingly reduced. The 
official announcement attributes the reduction to “ more favour- 
able purchase prices for raw cocoa” and indeed, if the New York 
market is any guide, the price of cocoa has fallen quite sharply 
over the past fortnight. On November 23rd Accra cocoa st¢ 
at 41.00 cents a lb.; it had previously been } cent dearer. By 
November 29th the price was only 35} cents a Ib. and since then 
it has fallen by a further cent a Ib. 

Yet it would be wrong to infer that the Ministry’s price has 
been conditioned entirely by the New York market. The Minis- 
try’s buying operations are shrouded. in secrecy, its home 
selling price is fixed so as to yield a moderate profit to covet: 
part of the overhead costs—and only secondarily to keep home 
prices more or less in line with world trends, But owing to the 
existence of rationing, maximum prices and distributors’ margins, 
changes in home prices have been made at relatively infrequent 
intervals of nine or twelve months. In March, 1947, the price 
was more than doubled—from £51 to £119 a ton, while at the 
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British power station contractors arej\work- 


ing all out to hasten the day when industry, will 
no longer be hampered by shortage of electricity, 
and when it won’t matter any more if Mummy 
forgets to switch it off. Simon-Carves water-tube 
boilers and coal and ash handling plants:are at 
work in many British power stations, and are,now 
being designed and built for many of the great 
new stations of the post-war programme. Another 
million horse-power is on the way to help the 
world’s work forward. Steam power and civil 
engineering by Simon-Carves are helping to generate 
the enormous flow of electricity that we need to keep 
homes bright and make things hum in the factories. 


One of many ways in which the Simon Engineering 
roup serves the fundamental needs of civilisation. 


SANRY SIMON LTD gg 
“CARVES LTO , wT 
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BASE FOR NYLONS 


Bury Pet, the fabric that takes 
any shape, plays a thousand parts 
in our key industries. Machine 
base felts, anti-vibration felts, feit 
washers, gaskets, stripsandcarriers, 
all classes of felt cut and fabricated 
a sa ane to customers’ specifications, Bury 
Bury Felts under textile ‘ 
looms and other heavy machines Felt can be as hard as nails or as 
decrease shock, cut maintenance Z ‘ 
cosis and protect the building. soft as silk, for besides felts for 
every heavy industrial purposé there are fascinating felts for the 
lighter side of life, notably ‘ Carmilla’ and ‘ Felbury ’ Fabrics 
for colourful home furnishings. 


BURY FELT 
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Fabric of industry - Fabric of the home 
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THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The English Electric Company is helping both to get more coal 
and to extract more power from it. First, by the manufacture 
of the most modern electrical equipment for the mines, to 
speed production and improve conditions for the miner ; second, 
by the design and manufacture of generating plant to provide 
more electricity to help Britain’s factories make more goods. 


Extra Fewer 


BEHIND BRITAIN’S DRIVE 
THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD., QUEENS HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Works; Stafford, Preston, Rugby, Bradford, Liverpool 
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beginning of this year, the price was again almost doubled when 
it was raised to £225 10s. a ton. 


The lower world price for cocoa has, been induced _by an im- 
provement in supplies rather than by any weakening in d. 
The preliminary allocation for 1948-49 made by the Int nal 


Emergency Food Committee was 446,400 tons, or three Quarters 
of a world export surplus provisionally forecast at §95,000 tons. 
The final allocations for last season amounted to $98,600 tons. 
Yet it is generally. considered that world exports this year will 
be larger than in 1947-48 and might even reach 615,000 tons. 
This larger supply would of itself have induced some reduction 
in the world price. But in addition, supplies in West Africa have 
been coming down to the coast much more quickly than a year 
ago. Native producers are receiving a much higher and 
this year there has been no labour unrest to hold up shipmen's 
Fantastically high prices for cocoa may be a thing of past, 
but the long term problem of “swollen shoot” disease has still 
to be effectively tackled. 


* * * 


Beira Railway Disappointment 


The chairman of Beira Railway expressed satisfaction this 
week at the purchase price of £4,000,000 to be paid by the 
Portuguese Government for the undertaking. In view of the 
poor earnings and dividend record of the. company since its 
incorporation in 1892 and the recent expropriation of Beira works 
by the Portuguese—which sooner or later might have affected 
the efficient operation of the railway—there may be some justifi- 
cation in this view. But it finds few sympathisers on the Stock 
Exchange. Indeed, the price seems to understate the value of 
the railway, given the growing importance of the Rhodesian 
copper-belt and of industrial activity in Southern Rhodesia. The 
lortuguese Government failed to terminate the concession of 
1946 when they had the option to do so and a further eight years 
would normally have to elapse before the terminatidn of the con- 
cession would again come up for consideration. 


During the past year there has been considerable speculation 
in Beira Railway bearer certificates. This was stimulated towards 
the end of July this year by unconfirmed reports that the purchase 
price was to be in the region of £6,000,000. But recently 
optimism has waned. Earlier this week the certificates were 
an uncertain market at 58s. 6d., some 7s. below the year’s peak. 
On the basis of the purchase price of £4,000,000 (which does not 
include London assets estimated in the region of £750,000 and 
the hotel and property at Beira worth probably an additional 
£50,000), the amount remaining for the 1,090,000 bearer certifi- 
cates after repayment of the debentures would be approximately 
44s. per share. At the most an additional 5s. might become 
available after paying winding up expenses and meeting the 
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liability for arrears of pension fund contributions. Holders of 
the certificates have therefore been rudely shaken by the 
announcement of the purchase price and the certificates have 
since fallen to 46s. 3d. 


Shorter Notes 


World rubber production in October showed a sharp reduction 
to 125,000 tons, but the statistics portray a more bullish situation 
than probably exists. In September output amounted to 140,009 
tons, but this figure was inflated by the heavier s ents from 
Indonesia, when growers were trying to export as much as possible 
before the increased export duty became operative on October 
1st. Moreover the statistics for Malayan smallholder output 
relate to the quantity collected up-country rather than to the 
quantity produced, so that the low figure for October should be 
offset against the high figure for September. Taking these factors 
into consideration there is as yet no reason to suspett any diminu- 
tion in world output, although»since the Indonesian export duty 
will be again reduced at the beginning of 1949, supplies from these 
islands might therefore in the interim period be smaller. World 
production of natural rubber fof the first ten months of 1948 
amounted to 1,247,500 tons—an annual rate of 1,500,000 tons—con- 
sumption during the same period totalled 1,145,000 tons. 


x 


The appointment of an official inspector by the Board of 
Trade to inquire into the affairs of Richard Crittall is the - 
case in which the new powers under the Companies Act, 1 
have been put into effect. Previously the Board of Trade c 
instigaté Inquiries into a company’s affairs only upon the request 
of shareholders ; under the new Act the Board can take action 
on its OWn initiative in appropriate. circumstances, 


* 


Union Castle Steamship Company has made an offer to pur- 
chase King Line £1 ordinary shares at £5.. Before the announce- 
ment, King Line ordinary were quoted at 62s. 9d.; they have 
since risen to 97s. 6d. The directors of King Line have accepted 
the offer in respect of their own shareholdings, and other share- 
holders can accept on the same terms until December 14th. The 
disparity between an unrepresentative market price and the price 


offered by Union Castle to obtain control might be noted in 
Government circles. 


* 


_ It has been reliably reported from Buenos Aires that the Argen- 
tine export price for 1947-48 maize has been reduced from 35 pesos 
to 31} pesos per too kilos f.a.s Buenos Aires. Warehouses con- 
tinue to be fully stocked with last season’s maize crop. 
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Rhokana Corporation; Rover; Joseph Lucas; Arthur Guinness; 
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COMPANY MEETINGS | 





BRITISH CELANESE LIMITED 


RECORD NET PROFIT 


ALL-ROUND INCREASES IN SALES 


REMARKABLE GROWTH OF EXPORTS 


MR G. H. WHIGHAM’S ADDRESS 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of British Celanese Limited, was held, on 
the 25th ultimo, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, B.C, Mr G. H. 
Whigham, chairman, presiding. 


The chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
following our usual custom, I propose that 
the report and accounts be considered as 
read. (Agreed.) 


The report and accounts set out Clearly the 
results for the year and the. assets and 
liabilities of the company. together with 
comparative figures for the previous year. 


I will not recapitulate in detail the figures 
for the year but would state that the net 
profit before taxation constitutes a record in 
the history of the company, notwithstanding 
the setback caused by the fire at our Spondon 
factory in August, 1947, to which I made 
reference when we last met. 


Working capital at the beginning of the 
year under review amounted to £4,331,000. 
This was augmented during the year by 
£2,997,000 represented by the proceeds of 
the issue of. first. preference..shares and by 
trading profits (before depreciation) less 
taxation and dividends, etc. From these 
toial resources of £7,328,000 the company 
expended £1,181,000 on capital extensions, 
buildings, plant, etc, £93,000 on additional 
investment in subsidiary companies and 
£89,000 in mortgage redemption .and_ pre- 
ference issue expenses. These expenditures 
totalling £1,363,000 therefore left us with 
net working capital at July 3, 1948, of 
£5,965,000, an increase of £1,634,000: 

1,333,000 of such increase is represented 
V increase in stocks (attributable partly to 
higher cost prices and partly to bringing the 
stocks to an adequate volume relative to 
trading), £464,000 in debtors and other 
amounts “recoverable, £627,000 in tax 
reserve certificates, £205,000 in cash, offset 
by an increase of £995,000 in liabilities, of 
which £529,000 is represented by increase in 
taxation and £466,000 by other creditors and 
provisions. These are the salient features of 
the changes which have taken place as a 
result of our wading and capital expansion 
programme. 


EXPANSION IN RECENT YEARS 


It may be interesting at this point to deal 
briefly with certain aspects of the growth 


“of the ny during | recent ) years. 
‘Reserves, exclyding 36 for future taxa- 
tion, have ri “£604,000 at July 1, 


1944, to £1,897,000 at July 3rd last. The 
ratio of these reserves 10, issued capital has 
risen steadily from 6.7 per cent. in 1944 to 
19 per cent, in 1948. Over the same period, 
Det current assets, after deducting. reserve 
for future. taxation, have < increased. by 
.£3,410,000, and a ratio of about 2. of total 
‘Cutrent assets to 1 of current liabilities ‘has 
been steadily maintained over the period. 

_ The balance sheet shows a further sub- 
‘Stantial improvement in. the position, of the 
gompany jn that all deferred expenditure, 
such as commutation of. royalties, research 
and advertising expenditure carried forward 


and new issue expenses, altogether repre- 


senting a considerable amount, has now been - 


completely written off. In addition, the 
whole of the cost of war damage contribu- 
tions and premiums and air-raid precaution 
expenditure has been written off. 


The company has created a reserve 
towards taxation equalisation to the credit 
of which has been placed tax on the differ- 
ence between initial allowances plus wear 
and tear allowances and depreciation pro- 
vided on assets acquired in recent years. 
The amount placed to credit this year is 
£160,000, bringing the reserve up to a total 
of £230,000. This reserve can be drawn 
upon when these taxation allowances for any 
year fall below the company’s depreciation 
for that year for the assets concerned. 


The wide distribution of the company’s 
share capital is evidenced by the fact that 
the total number of accounts on the register 
was 28,238 om July 3, 1948, the average 
holding being £353 nominal. 


PLANT REPLACEMENT 


Much. has been written and said about 
plant replacement costs and obsolescence, and 
ultimately a plant, however well maintained, 
will become out of date and have to be 
replaced. What the cost will be, as com- 
pared with the cost of the original plant, is 
difficult to estimate, particularly under 
présent conditions. 


It is broadly true that the rise in the cost 
of buildings and plant has been such that 
these would cost today between two and 
two and a half times. their cost just before 
the war. ‘The growth of your company’s 
plants, however, has taken place over many 
years, and more has been spent during some 
periods than. others... Price levels in_ the 
1920s were appreciably: higher than they 
were from 1930 to the war, and the relative 
rise to the 1948 levels is, therefore, less for 
equipment acquired in the former period 
than in the latter ; but a broad appreciation 
of the position shows that to replace the 
£13,000,000 of land, buildings, plant and 
machinery, appearing at cost price in our 
balance sheet, with exactly similar equip- 
ment at the price levels ruling in June, 1948, 
would cost,about £24,000,000 as against our 
depreciation fund which, under normal coa- 
ditions, will amount to £13,000,000 at. the 
end of the life of such assets. 


“DEPRECIATION PROVISION 


It is clear that ‘the amount set aside by the 
company each year for depreciation based 
on. original cost is likely to be insufficient ‘to 
meet, the expected cost of replacement. It 
would be,.only matural that selling prices 
should be so fixed as to cover a provision for 
depreciation based on today’s higher cost. of 
replacement. Most of our home prices, how- 
ever, are and are related to a 
calculation .of .cost which .inchides only 
depreciation based on the original cost of 
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Any further provision for replacement 


efore falls upon net p after taxation. 


pee the calculation of. both profits tax and 


income tax, only depreciation based on_ the 
original cost of the plant is allowable, the 
margin, after providing. fixed dividends and 
a reasonable return on the ordinary stock. 
is. insufficient to permit more than a- modest 


-appropriation. to. meet. the. increase .. in 


xeplacement. costs. , 


Having regard to these considerations, your 
directors deemed it advisable to set aside this 
year out of taxed profits the sum of £200,000 
t a reserve designated “ Plant replacement 
and special obsolescence,” and ‘this ‘will assist 
in meeting any sudden demand of ‘this 
nature. It should not be assumed that the 
same or indeed any amount will be appro- 
priated.out of taxed profits in the future ; 
the: position will be examined in the light of 
conditions then existing, In this connection. 
it should be noted that the large expendi- 
ture involved in our present expansion pro- 
gramme is being incurred at current high 
price levels and, unless the trend of prices 
during the life of this new plant continues 
upward, the problem of its replacement in 
due course should not be so formidable. 


Apart, however, from the difficult question 
of plant replacement, there is also the ques- 
non. of expansion which is needed to meet 
the continually increasing demands for our 
products. Under present conditions, large 
projects of expansion cannot be undertaken 
except by bringing new capital into. the 
business. The present policy of limitation 
of dividends makes very difficult the task of 
raising new capital at a price which is 
equitable, 


TRADING 


As mentioned in the directors’ report, the 
total turnover was very materially increased 
as compared with the previous year and is 
represented by all-round increases in. sales 
of a variety oe oducts. I would, however, 
remind you t trading last year was 
adversely. affected by the fuel crisis. More~- 
over, this year’s trading covers 53. weeks 
instead of 52. 


The: trend of costs is: still upwards und 
the cost of raw materials used in:the manu- 
facture of our yarn has increased by three 
and a half times since 1939, These materials 
accounted for 26 per cent. of the cost of 
production in 1939, whereas they now account 
for 43.-per cent. Further, the index of 
general average weekly. earnings © in- the 
principal industries of the country, which is 
an approximate mdication of our own posi- 
tion, has risen by 114 per cent. over the 
same period. Notwithstanding these factor: 
and the much increased burden of over- 
heads, our list prices of yarns, taking’ ‘nto 
account the elimination of excise duty, have 
increaséd by only 50 per cent. over those of 
1939. This compares with a 100 per cent. 
increase in the prices of food, coal and iron, 
despite subsidies. Different grades of woo! 
are two and a half to four and a half times 
their 1939 levels, and the prices of cotton 
yarns this year have averaged four times 
what they were before the war. 


EXPORT 


The rayon industry, as I indicated last 
year, has been set a very high target under 
the Government’s export programme. Tex- 


to the s proportion t 
whichis - represented . by. imported . raw 
materials. The export target for rayon pro- 
ducts (to be reached by the end of 1948). is 
provisionally given at the rate of £50,000,000 
per year. By way of comparison, the exports 
of rayon in -alb-ferms were £31,000,000 in 
1947 and £5,000,000 in 1938, It is a source 
of. satisfaction to.us that. your,,company is 
doing its proper share-of the overall target. 
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It has, however, to be remembered that 
this remarkable expansion tn exports 


has taken place during a curled af world- 
wide textile shortage and im the virtual 
absence of foreign competition of the type 
which was prominent before the war. It is 
too early as yet to judge how far such 
exports can be further expanded as more 
competitive conditions develop or whether 
the present level of exports can be main- 
tained at present prices. Already in some 
markets these competitive conditions have 
necessitated reduction in prices of certain 
rayon products; further, many. overseas 
countries impose what appear to us to be 
unnecessarily high import. duties on rayon 
goods—far higher. than are levied on. other 
textiles—and in certain countries, which 
since the war have retained restrit.ons en 
imported goods, very. few have. yet made 
any satisfactory provision for the import of 
British rayon products. These and other 
important factors—such as Allied policy on 
German and Japanese export trade—-are 
matters which le outside the control of the 
rayon industry itself. 


To expand and even to maintain the 
export figures to mee: the country’s needs 
necessitates continuous cultivation of the 
markets. With this in mind, we are increas- 
ing our advertising and sales promotion 
schemes and personal contacts in those 
markets which are most suitable. for 


development. 


We acknowledge the understanding with 
which our home trade customers | have 
accepted the limited quantities of textiles 
which we were able to allocate to them 
owing to the high proportion of our produc- 
tion which was exported. 


t RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Our activities in research and development 
have been carried on intensively throughout 
the year. As regards chemical research, our 
main efforts have again been directed to 
improving existing processes and the invésti- 
gation of alternative sources for the supply 
of our basic raw materials. Our main efforts 
in textile research have been directed towards 
the improvement of existing processes, 
machine development in connection with 
textile operations and to the development 
of new products. The results of our machine 
development policy are already beginning 
to materialise, and the introduction of the 
most modern machines and the willing co- 
operation of the workers augur well for the 
future. A great Geal of work has also been 
done in the field of plastics research. 


Concerning that part of the work which 
is of longer range and more fundamental 
nature—and this is of course of increasing 
importance in the conduct of modern indus- 
try—satisfactory headway has been made 
towards future developments and applica- 
tions. 


In connecticn with our short-term develop- 
ment programme comprising the subjects of 
more immediate practical significance, we 
have to record substantial progress during 
the year in the application of our si1ong 
yarn product, “Fortisan.” At the same 
time, the applications of our staple fibre 


products have been advanced by coeer ee : 


of the technical service organisation. 
another research section we have explored 
new methods of fabric dyeing and —— 
which have opened up ranges of dyestuffs 
not hitherto applicable to cellulose acetate, 
and we have also completed and are working 
a pilot plant for the mass-coloration of 
“ Celanese” yarn in the spinning dope with 
the incorporation of the fastest pigments 
known to science. 


PLANT EXPANSION 


The expansion of cellulose acetate and 
chernical plant at Spondon embodied in our 


general expansion scheme has been some- 
what delayed but should be completed by 
the middle of 1949. In addition, in plants 
such as ours there are also smaller projects 
to carry out each year. Amongst the latter 
is a new plant for staple fibre spintiing at 
Spondon, which should be completed by 
the end of 1949. 


In addition to the above, further progress 
has been made during the year on plant 
modernisation at Spondon, particularly in 
the textile sections. 


The plans fur the large spinning plant at 
Wrexham are well advanced ; but the cicc- 
tion of the initial factory cannot be com- 
menced until certain points still outstanding 
in connection with the services to be supplied 
and othe: matters are finalised with the 
Industrial Estate Company. 


At Wrexham the production of knitted 
fabrics and plastics has continued thiough- 
out the year. Whilst all the warp kauung 
machines are installed, full production caa 
only be attained when we have trained the 
necessary complement: of labour. 


At Wigan, owing to the delay in the com- 

pletion of the factory which we. are renting 
from the Government, we are only now 
commencing to instal sizing and beam‘ng 
machinery, so that it will be several months 
before we can hope for any material output 
from this factory. 
__ The Government are proceeding with the 
completion of two factories in the North- 
East Development Area and we are nego- 
tiating for a lease of these for textile opera- 
tions. These factories are in substitutien for 
that in the same development area mentioned 
in last year’s speech. 


e 
GENERAL OUTLOOK 


It is the opinion of your board that the 
long-term outlook for the rayon industry 
is still favourable. Fundamentally, the out- 
look for plastics 1s also good, although in 
this case there has been a falling off in the 
demand for certain lines. 


Your board, however, keep constantly in 
mind the question of the increasing costs of 
production due to rising labour and material 
costs and will also consider very carefully at 
each stage ot our expansion plans whether 
the high capital costs of mew factories, with 
the present tendency towards further cost 
increases, Warrant our proceeding with them. 
Such increased capital costs involve increased 
financial obligations and depreciation charges, 
which in turn add to the total cost of the 
product, and we must envisage in the future 
more competitive markets than we are faced 
with at present. If this rise in capital cost 
per unit of output persists and the resulting 
annual charges be not offset by reliefs in 
other directions, the burden will overload 
the industry, with a dangerous effect upon 
its stability both as a source of employment 
for the workers and as an equitable remunera- 
tive investment for capital, 


ALLOCATION OF INCOME 


After the company has paid for its raw 
materials, power, light, water and other 
services, rentals, rates and interest, and has 
provided for depreciation, there remains a 
certain amount out of each £1 rectived by 
the company from its customers for. the 
goods it sells. This is the sum which is 
available to pay all wages, salaries, taxation, 
a return on the shareholders’ money, and to 
set aside a sum to strengthen and develop 
to stabilise employment. 

48 were 


If the amount so left over in 1947/ 
called 100 parts, then it would be divided 
up as follows: 
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Paid in wages, salaries, national 
insurance, etc. 5, sO pint 
Provision for national taxation ... 25 . 


oe 
Interest on and redemption of 
funding certificates’... oo. ' 35% 
Preference dividends pat becca ae 
Ordinary dividends sei “> iASe 
Available for strengthening and 
developing the undertaking .. 6 | 


The normal development of your company 
ducing the war and subsequent years was 
seriously retarded due to restrictions and 
shortages of various kinds and has of course 
also been seriously affected by the fact ¢ 
owing to our low E.P.T. profit standard, it 
was impossible to set aside sums which 
would subsequently have been available for 
development. 

The improved results during recent years 
are largely due to the technical and cammer- 
cial development carried out over many 
years. This development was very costly 
and for a long period stockholders, particg- 
larly the ordinary stockholders, had to forge 
any return on their investment. These facts 
should not be overlooked when considering 
dividend policy, although it seems that 
nowadays in some spheres of thought 
ordinary stockholders are rapidly being 
relegated to the category of “the forgotten 
men.” 


In the opinion of your board, the ordinary 
stockholders would have been fully entitled 
to receive a more generous dividend this 
year than the one proposed, which was in 
compliance with the wishes of the Govern- 
ment in this respect. 


TRAINING SCHEME 


In order to secure continuity in our busi- 
ness, it is necessary to provide for a succes- 
sion of personnel trained in the special 

ge of our various activities. We have 
in force a scheme of training which enablés 
suitable entrants to equip themselves for 
posts in ali the branches of technology, art 
and commerce in which we are engaged. 
Opportunity and assistance are thus provided 
for the right men to fit themselves to occupy 
positions of responsibility in the company in 
the years to come. 

I am happy to report that our association 
with the Dreyfus group and with the 
American and Canadian companies through 
our ald agreements with the Dreyfus group 
has been modified and prolonged by 2 new 
agreement with Dr Camille Dreyfus and by 
mew agreements directly between the three 
companies and that the exchange of technical 
knowledge between the three companies will 
continue. 

I take this opportunity of expressing to 
all the members of the staff and every 
employee of the company the board’s appre- 
ciation of the excellent services which they 
have rendered and which have largely con- 
tributed to the satisfactory results before 
you. 

The report and accounts were zpproved, 


SECOND INDUSTRIAL TRUST, 


OUTLOOK FOR INDUSTRY © — 
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culties the results were not unsatisfactory. 
The Trust was essentially interested | in 
jndustry, and they were in a position to 
appreciate the great harm which was being 
done to the country’s trede planning 
by people unacquainted with the delicate 
mechanism of international trade. Industry 
was tied up with red tape by control of 
capital, raw materials, power and transport, 
markets and labour. The red tape was full 
of knots and, unless those knots were cut, 
they would lead to strangulation. In spite 
of all those controls, industry was constantly 
being called on to expand so as to enable 
full employment, at present only sustained 
by Marshall Aid, to become permanent. Full 
employment could only become permanent 
jn a totalitarian state. 

He doubted whether the non-Communist 
members of trade unions realised that every- 
thing was being done in their name to facili- 
tate the setting up of a totalitarian. state, 
resulting in due course in slave labour, wages 
of litle real value and the loss of external 
trade which, in the case of this country, 
would mean an equivalent loss of available 
food. ‘The future of industry was going to 
be saved or ruined by decisions arrived at 
new or in the future.. The answer was vital 
to all as stockholders and as individuals. 

The report was adopted. 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED 


RISE IN ADVANCES 


The fifty-sixth ordinary general meeting of 
this bank was held, on the Ist instant, in 
London, the Hon, David F. Brand, the chair- 
man, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to June 30, 1948:— 

The trading banks successfully contested 
the Commonwealth Government’s endeavour 
to nationalise banking in Australia by action 
in the High Court o: Australia, which 
declared the legislation to be ultra vires of 
the Act of Constitution. The Common- 
wealth Government is attempting to a 
against this judgment to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. ‘The petition 
for leave to appeal has been heard by that 
court, and the decision of the board js 
awaited, 

The most marked change from last vear js 
a steep rise in the tetal of advances, from 
£29,157,000 to £44,969,000. This movement 
reflects the expanded requirements of our 
customers for bank accommodation as a 
result of the recovery in trade from war 
conditions combined with the rise in com- 
Mmodity prices 


USE OF BANK CREDIT 


The particular business and private in- 
terests to which bank accommodation may 
be made available ir Australia are closely 
supervised by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment by means of its “ advance policy,” with 
the result that bank credit ic directed into 
I channels winch, im the Government's 
judgment, best serve the national interest. 
The Banking Act of 1945 made it a legal 
obligation on the bank to maintain certain 

ances. on special account, with the 
Commonwealth Bank earning interest today 
at one-half of 1 per cent, per annum, The 
bank has not been mitted to draw 2%n 
these balances sufficiently to finance the 
greater volume of advances, end it has conse- 
quently been necessary to accept’ deposits 

the Commonwealth Bank of’ Australia 
for this purpose. 

On these deposits the bank now has to 


Pay interest at 34 per cent, per annum, us 


compared with the } per cent. per annum 
cwed on its own spécial account with the 
Commonwealth Bank. The°figures’ at June 


30, . were £27,168,924 on special account 
£15,816,733 taken on deposit from that Cer- 


tral Bank. It will be observed that the latter 
figure approximates closely to the increase 
over last year in the total of the bank's 
advances. While the result in our case has 
been that bank credit for approved purposes 
has not been restricted, the adverse effect of 
this system on the, profitability of advance 
business will be evident. 

Other variations in the position disclosed by 
the balance sheet as compared with last year 
are a modest increase in deposits, current 
accounts, etc., which have risen by £3,335,000 
to a total of £68,342,000, and a further grati- 
fying expansion in the item of bills receivable, 


DIVIDEND REPEATED 


The balance sheet continues to disclose a 
satisfactory degree of liquidity. ‘The total of 
cash in hand, etc., money at call in London, 
special account with the Commonwealth 
Bank and bills receivable represents 12s. 4d. 
in the pound of deposits, current accounts, 
etc., compared with 10s. 114d. in the pound 
last year. If the special deposit account of 
the Commonwealth Bank is included with 
the public deposits, current accounts, etc., 
the proportion becomes 10s. in the pound. 

The profit and loss account shows that 
while the gross profit has increased substan- 
tially, both the expvenses of management and 
taxation charges have taken sharp upward 
turns, with the result that the net available 
profit of the bank is £235,732, compared 
with £225,920 last year. After payment of an 
interim dividend of 2s. per share in May last, 
the directors recommend a final dividend of 
4s. per share, less United Kingdom income 
tax at 9s. in the pound, repeating the dis- 
tribution made last year After allocating 
£35,000 to the officers’ provident fund, a 
surplus of net profit of £35,732 is available 
to increase the carry forward to £359,273. 

The report was adopted. 


BETTS AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


A YEAR OF EXPANSION 


The sixtv-eighth anrcual general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 29th ultimo, 
in London. 

Mr S. H. Gillett, M.C., F.C.A: (the chair- 
man), said that the preduction and sales of 
the company’s products had expanded con- 
siderably during the year ended June 30, 
1948,. the comparative increases by volume 
being capsules 65 per cent., collapsible tubes 
49 per cent., and foil 25 per cent. Taking 
their products as a whole, direct exports had 
amounted to approximately 234 per cent. and 
known: indirect exports to a further 324 per 
cent., so that well over a kalf of their pro- 
duction had helped to earn much-needed 
foreign exchange. The greater output had 
produced improved results in trading, not- 
withstanding the continuous advance in the 
prices of raw materials to, in many cases, 
record high levels. 

The trading profit for the vear of £81,009 
showed a substantial increase of nearly 
£36,000, whilst dividends received from the 
French subsidiary company only showed a 
reduction of less than £2,000 despite the fact 
that they were for a year as compared with 
18 months in the previous accounts. After 
allowing for various charges against profits 
and providing fora final dividend of 10 per 
cent., less income tax, end the interim divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. already paid, there 
remains {18,675 to be carried forward, an 
increase of £7,843 over the amount brought 
from the previous year. 

Despite the improved results for the year 
just ended, he would be lacking in his duty 
if he did not warn shareholders that he con- 
sidered that state of affzirs was not likely to 
be, reproduced during the coming year. 

The report was adopted, 


Sa? 


203rd ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The annual court of gene of The 
British Linen Bank was held, on the 30th 
ultimo, at the head office in Edinburgh, the 
Earl of Airlie, governor, presiding. d 
Airlie said: 

Today we present the first full year’s 
accounts since the date of our annual balance 
was changed from January 15th to Septem- 

Subject to minor adjustments 
necessitated by the new Companies Act, the 
balance sheet figures may accordingly be 
compared with those of a year ago, but 4s 
regards the profit and ioss account the results 
for the year are not strictly comparable with 
those of the preceding period of §} months. 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits at £74.282,228 are up by nearly 
£4,000,000—an indication that monefary ex- 
pansion continues. On the other hand, notes 
in Circulation at £7,200,545 show a decrease 
of £1,000,000. This tendency, which is 
common to all the banks, is difficult to 
account for, but it may be presumed that 
bank notes are used to a smaller extent in 
the settlement of business transactions, and 
that the hoarding of notes is less common. 


Acceptances and other engagements on 
account of customers at {2,959,811 show an 
increase of £400,000. The bank’s capital, 
reserve fund and undivided profits are only 
£20,000 short of £4,000,000. 


ASSETS 


Cash at £8,126,244 is down by £1,000,000, 
reflecting the decline in the note circulation. 
Cheques in course of collection—an item 
which varies considerably from day to day— 
at £4,760,353, show an increase of £'1,000,000. 
Money lent at call amounts to £10,665,000. 
This is an increase of £1,400,000, and shows 
a very liquid position. Bills discounted at 
£1,028,879 include £1,000,000 of Treasury 
bills, Treasury deposit receipts—loans for 
five, six or seven months to the Government 
—at £7,500,000 show an increase of £500,000. 


The total of investments (other than trade 
investments) is £40,283,069, all in British 
Government securities except for £400,000 
in Public Authority mortgages. The market 
value of these investments is in excess of the 
amount at which they stand in the balance 
sheet. 


Advances amount to £12,451,314, showing 
an increase of £2,000,C00, widely spread over 
agriculture and a variety of important indus- 
tries. Growing demands for temporary work- 
ing capital arise from, increased costs of pro- 
duction and enhanced values of stocks on 
hand, as well as from difficulties in comple- 
tion of work and delays in obtaining payment 
when products are delivered. Bank premises 
and other property as written down stand at 
the modest figure of £561,871. The balance 
sheet tetal of £88,427,542 constitutes a fresh 
record. 


PROFITS 


Notwithstanding increased taxation and 
higher costs in every direction, our larger 
resources have enabled us to show profits 
well maintained at £261,224. After payment 
of the usual dividend it is proposed to con- 
tribute £54,000 to the staff pension fund, 
and to transfer £75,000 to contingency 
account, as £22,224 to be added to the 
amount carried forward. 


I think you will agree that these. results 
are not unsatisfactory, and you. will join 
with me in according to the staff our appre- 
ciation of their willing, efficient and loval 
services. 

The report was adopted and a half-year’s 
dividend at the rate of 16 per cent. per 
annom, less tax, approved. ; 
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STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED 


FINANCIAL PROVISION FOR HIGHER PRODUCTION 


MR C. J. BAND ON COMPANY'S PLANS 


SIR JOHN BLACK ON « VANGUARD” SALES 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the Standard Motor Company Limited, was 
heid on the Ist instant, at the companys 
registered office, Banner Lane, Coventry, Mr 
Cc. J. Band (chairman of the company), 
presiding. 


The chairman in the course of his address, 
said: The total capital additions during the 
year amounted to {2,693,482 and the written 
down value of the fixed assets now amounts 
to no less a sum than £5,354,241. 

Since the year 1944, a sum approximating 
£6,000,000 has been invested in capital assets 
necessitated mainly by the imtensive pro- 
duction programme adopted by the directors 
and the introduction of the mest modern 
plant and equipment. Following the usual 
conservative policy of the directors a sum of 
£631,042 has been written off this year for 
depreciation and amortisation and it should 
be noted thar these charges for the coming 
years are not likely to be less than those 
shown in the present accounts. 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The profit for the year after taxation is 
£453,833. This is am imcrease of £264,347 
over last year, of which £200,000 1s to be 
ploughed back into the business by way of 
the reserve for future amortisation of dies, 
jigs, fixtures, patterns and press tools. You 
will also notice that the directors recommend 
that £75,000 should be appropriated to the 
Employees’ Special Fund this year, bringing 
this fund up to a total of £234,311. This 
leaves, together with the £34,343 of other 
income, sufficient balance of profit to pay a 
dividend Jimited to the same rate as last year, 
and to increase the carry-forward by £15,176. 


The Government is urging manufacturers 
and employees to increase their efforts further 
in opder to balance the figures cf imports 
and exports. The company’s plans and the 
production target which it has set itself will 
tully share in this accomplishment only if 
the necessary material is made available by 
the Government. In the opinion of the 
directors the company is in «© position not 
only to increase its output considerably but 
to sell at competitive prices throughout the 
world. 

A very special word of thanks is due to 
the company’s managing director, Sir John 
Black, his colleagues on the board who hold 
important executive positions, his able and 
efficient staff and all employees of the com- 
pany who have worked so well during the 
past year. The debt of gratitude the company 
owes to Sir John for his efforts cannot be 
ovet-estimated or adequately repaid. 


I have great pleasure in proposing the 
adoption of the report and accounts for the 
year ending August 31, 1948. 


SIR JOHN BLACK AND NEW PROGRAMME 
Sir John Black (deputy-chairman and 
seconding 


in 

tion, said: Mr chai 
men,—I should first of like to thank the 
chairman, on behalf of all of us are 
engaged in the day-to-day affairs of the com- 
pany, for his words of appreciation 
work during the past year. I told 


policy. That alteration has now taken place 
and we have completely changed over to 
our new programme. In 1939 we sold 50,755 


units, in 1947 some 45,000, and this past 
year we have sold over 80,000 units, together 
with a large quantity of car and tractor spare 
parts. Our turnover was just short of 26 
million pounds. 


FERGUSON TRACTOR 


The Ferguson tractor output has been 
stepped up consider2bly by the introduction 
of double shift working and is now running 
at over 300 a day. This brings our total to 
date since the beginning of this new enter- 
prise to over 70,000 tractors. 


The chairman has already told you that 
we have invested nearly {6,000,000 in capital 
assets over the fast four years, and our 
tractor factory is new equipped for the pro- 
duction of 500 tractors a day. That was our 
objective, and thar is what we can do if we 
are allowed to operate to full capacity by 
having the necessary material licences made 
available to us. Now it depends upon the 
Ministry concerned whether full use is to be 
made of this outstandingly efficient equip- 
ment, in which the Government encouraged 
us to invest. 


THE VANGUARD 


Turning to the car side of the organisation, 
production of the Standard “ Vanguard ” car 
is steadily rising, and substantial quantities 
have already been shipped to 72 countries. 
Since manufacture started we Have intro- 
duced a “ Vanguard” estate car and we now 
have commercial counterparts with the mtro- 
duction of a 12-cwt. delivery van and a 
pick-up utility model. Both these commer- 
cial vehicles have a large export potential. 
Again, our motor-car factory is now almost 
fully equipped for our target output of 500 
cars a day, and material allocation is the only 
controlling factor. 


Overseas assembly is expanding and, in 
conjunction with our distributors, piants have 
beeg established already in Australia, New 


NEW WAGE STRUCTURE 


There has been one important develop- 
ment which has only recently been con- 
cluded—actually since the termination of the 
company’s year—and that is in connection 
with a new wage structure for the whole of 
the omnes employees in the Coventry 
area. We have, for a long time, realised 
that the greatly increased capacity of the 
company, which has resulted in line-pro- 
duction methods throughout the organisa- 
tion, has caused what is known as “the 
piece-work s ” to become obsolete. We 





for the export drive. Mr Woodali is supplies 
director ; he is new to the beard and you 
will be asked to re-elect him to-day. 
ples, as I have said, are the controlling 
factor in our increasing production and his 
personal contacts with our suppliers andthe 
various ministerial departments are proving 
invaluable. ~ 

To the management, executive, and staf] 
say, thank you for your splendid etfurts and 
loyalty to the company throughout the Years, 

I would also like to record my appreciation 
of all our suppliers of components and 
materials as well as our distributors and 
dealers, both home and overseas, for all their 
support during the past year. I know that 
our suppliers have made tremendous pro- 
gress in their methods and production since 
the commencement of our new programme, 
and I trust that they will go forward with 
us with the same determination to reach our 
ultimate target in the production of both 
cars and tractors. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


JOHN CARTMELL AND SONS 
(1947), LIMITED 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The first annual general meeting of John 
Cartmell and Sons (1947), Limited, was held, 
on the Ist instant, in London. 


Sir Hugh Trevor Dawson, Br. (chairman), 
See a eee speech, 


As regards stocks of timber, a substantial 
part of this is subject to rectification if prices 
should move against us while the balance 
held against licence. To summarise the posi- 
tion, the timber importation and merchant- 
ing position has more than justified yout 
directors’ anticipations. 

Increased prices of raw materials and the 
necessity of acquiring and conserving k 
when materials are available have resulted in 
a substantial increase in the current asset 
position, the total of £237,055 at June 3, 
1948, showing an increase of £84,542 on the 
figures at the date of acquisition. Your boatd 
have considered it prudent to conserve all 


Your directors regret ‘ i 
of £27,771 is substantially below their 
‘orecast, but in view of the extreme di 
experienced it is considered that the result 
is oat See eeneecte: The company 
business, which includes that of timber im- 
suppliers of textile factory equip- 
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is also highl ised for the pm- 
duction on Ser anie- ot seasducd al 
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ROAN ANTELOPE COPPER MINES LIMITED 


MR A. CHESTER BEATTY’S STATEMENT 


The following is an abridgment from the 
statement of the chairman, Mr A. Chester 
Beatty, issued with the directors’ report and 
accounts. 

PRODUCTION AND COSTS 


The production of blister copper for the 
ended June 30, 1948, was 51,757 tons 
compared with 49,641 tons during the pre- 
ceding financial year. The year was once 
more marked by a shortage of coal supplies. 


Five days were lost in the mine at the be- 
ginning of April when operations were sus- 
pended as a safety measure following the 
abnormal flooding of the Luanshya river 
catchment area. ° 


The cost of production for the year was 
{63 14s. Sd. per ton of blister, f.o.b, Beira, 
compared with a cost for- the previous year 
of £49 19s. Sd. Costs were adversely affected 
by the lower grade of ore mined, and other 
increases were caused by the higher cost of 
supplies, wages and power. No less than 
£5 6s. 3d. per ton rise in cost was due to the 
increase in royalty, The trend of costs on a 
unit basis continues to be a rising one. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The revenue on our deliveries of copper, 
which were made. entirely to the Ministry of 
Supply, was £115 10s. 7d. per ton, compared 
with £80 10s. 8d. during the previous. year. 
The profit margin per ton of blister f.o.b. 
Beira was thus £51 16s, 2d. 

The replacements reserve appropriation for 
the year has been increased to £450,000—that 
is, an increase of £100,000 over the previcus 
year. 


Taxation for the year amounts to 
£1,312,151, an imcrease of £685,000 over 
the previous year, which is a direct reflection 
of our increased gross. profit. 


After transferring to general reserve 
£600,000, which includes certain book profits 
on copper stock revaluation, there. remains a 
net profit of £748,262. Adding the balance 
of profit brought forward from the previous 
year, there is a sum of £861,822 available. 
Out of this the directors recommend a divi- 
dend of 1s. 14d. per share, less income-tax 
at 9s. in the £, absorbing a net amount of 
£617,904. The carry-forward will be in- 
creased to £243,918. 


FINANCIAL RESERVES 


I think it will be generally agreed that 
even on a conservative basis, the net reserve 
position ‘s satisfactory. Attention has recently 
been focussed in the press and elsewhere on 
the increasing difficulties which many com- 
panies have had in financing their replace- 
ment expenditures without having recourse to 
new issues of capital. We have fortunately 

able to avoid this position so far because 
we have for many years past provided for 
future replacements on the basis of estimated 
future costs instead of only charging depre- 
ation on the basis of past costs: 


Furthermore, we have either used prewar 
costs in valuing our copper stocks and there- 
fore have not created book profits by writing 
up the stocks to current cost, or we have 
\ Our stocks on a rising cost but have 
immediately eliminated the apparent profits 
tesulting from the rise in costs. 

These two essential points of our financial 
Policy have had the result, by comparison 
With other book- ing methods, of depres- 
Sing .our published ts in order to main- 
tain a sound actual cash position. 


INTERIM REPORTS AND DIVIDENDS 


The Board has decided to revert to the pre- 
War practice of issuing ‘quarterly statements 


of production and profits. The Board will 
also ‘Bive consideration in due course to the 
Possibility of declaring an interim’ dividend 
if the profits so warrant. 


ORE RESERVES 


Ore reserves at June 30, 1948, were about 
95,000,000 tons of 3.26 per cent. total copper, 
and the developed ore reserve position 
remains satisfactory. 


POWER 


As a result of a thorough survey of the 
Copperbelt power position, an agreement was 
entered into with the other Copperbelt com- 
panies providing for the installation of trans- 
mission lines interconnecting the four power 
plants of the Copperbelt. Ar the same time 
certain additions to the steam power plants 
were agreed upon. 


_ This agreement covers only the first stage 
in the provision of more power. 


GENERAL 


The new pension and cash bonus scheme 
for European employees operated throughout 
the year, Under this scheme employees re- 
ceived a 29 per cent. addition to. basic 
wages as their cash bonus which is based 
on a Copperbelt profit formula. 


The health of employees continues to be 
excellent. 


In conjunction with the other Northern 
Rhodesian copper mining companies we have 
sponsored the production of four films made 
by G-B Instructional, Limited. All are 
sound films. The first two are technical 
films which we believe will prove of interest 
to Mining and metallurgical men throughout 
the world and will be of value and assistance 
to professional associations and technical 
colleges. The third film is in colour and 
deals with general living and working condi- 
tions on the Copperbelt, while the fourth is 
a documentary film. Arrangements will be 
made with a view to showing them to stock- 
holders at some future date. 


MARKET 


Our copper continues to be sold to the 
Ministry of Supply for six months’ forward 
delivery. The price basis is the world price 
for electrolytic copper, although payment to 
us is made on a blister basis, f.o.b. Beira. 
I should like to correct a misunderstanding 
which appears to be somewhat widely held 
regarding the relationship between the price 
received by us from the Ministry of Supply 
on this basis and the price quoted by the 
Ministry from time to time in this country. 
The latter price represents the Ministry’s 
resale price for refined copper at consumers’ 
works and therefore includes provision for 
transportation, insurance, refining, distribu- 
tion, etc., incurred by the Ministry between 
receipt of the raw material from the producer 
overseas and delivery of the refined product 
to the consumer in this country. 

Further, the Ministry’s price is a com- 
posite one based on the intake from a number 
of producers, and thus has no direct con- 
nection with the price paid by the Ministry 
to any one producer. 


ADMINISTRATION AND BOARD 


During the year Sir Cecil H. Rodwell, 
G.C.M.G., retired from the Board. We are 
grateful to Sir Cecil for his valuable services 
during his years as a director. In his place 
Mr R. M. Peterson was ops to the 
Board. Mr J. P. Norrie has appointed 
consulting mining engineer and Mr R. H. 
Bauld’ consulting metallurgical engineer. 
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A RECORD YEAR 
MR E, S. DUMONT’S SPEECH 


The fortieth annual meeting of Kolok 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 26th ultimo, at the company’s 
offices, Tottenham, London, N., Mr 
FE. S. Dumont (chairman and managing 
director) presided. 


In the course of his speech the chairman 
said: It gives me particular pleasure to 
report that we have again achieved a new 
record of sales output and profit fer the 
year. The net profit of the company 
amounts to £84,012, as compared with 
£59,071 for the preceding year, which, in 
turn, was a record. 


The demand for our products—namely, 
carbon papers and inked ribbons—for which 
your company has a world-wide reputation, 
continued at a high level throughout the 
year both in home and export markets. 

While I am sure you will agree that this 
is a very satisfactory result, T feel that it 
must be considered exceptional in view of 
increasing competition and import restric- 
tions in many export territories which may 
affect the profit for the current year. How- 
ever, I am glad io say that the volume of 
business in hand is satisfactory and, subject 
to the uncertainties of the future, there is 
no immediate reason to believe that we will 
suffer a setback. 


The accounts submitted are generally self- 
explanatory, requiring little comment, but 
there are a few items to which I draw 
attention. It will be noted that trade in- 
vestments are reduced by £3,000 resulting 
from a sale at a profit of £4,500 which we 
recommend carrying to realised capital 
profits reserve. The stock-in-trade is higher, 
partly on account of the rise in the cost of 
raw materials and of the substantial in- 
crease in sales. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


We have had under consideration the insti- 
tution of a superannuation scheme. Plans 
are not as yet compieted, but, with a view to 
making an initial provision in this connection, 
we have transferred £10,000 to a super- 
annuation reserve. 


The financial strength of the group has 
been well maintained, as shown in the con- 
solidated balance sheet by the current assets 
£315,730, less the current liabilities £105,128, 
leaving a surplus of £210,602. 


Your directors feel that they should con- 
form with the Chancellor’s desire that divi- 
dends should not be incieased for the present 
and, therefore, they recommend the: same rate 
of dividends as was declared for the pre- 
ceding year, You wili remember that the 
divi on the deferred shares was increased 
last year to a total of 150 per cent., as com- 
pared with 120 per cent. previously. The 
final dividends will absorb £8,801 net, leav- 
ing a balance of £35,774 to carry forward, as 
against £23,933 last year. 

Incidentally, it will be. seen that, whereas 
in the past gross dividends have been shown 
in. the. appropriation. account, this year. they 
are shown net, the tax on the dividends being 
included in the tax reserve. : 

Finally, you will desire to join with me in 

ing thanks to those in our service, 
executives, staff and all other employees, for 
their heyalty and the efficient manner in 
which they have carried out their respective 
duties. I also wish to thank my colleagues 
on the board for their support, and our local 
beards in South Africa and Australia for 
ee continued efforts and assistance in Our 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
At a subsequent extra-ordin meeting 
pew articles of association were adopted. 
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CONSOLIDATED AFRICAN 
SELECTION TRUST, LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of the Consolidated African Selection Trust, 
Limited, will be held. on the 23rd instant, in 
London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr A. Chester Beatty, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ro June 30, 1948: — 

As the accounts show, this company with 
its wholly owned subsidiaries has completed 
another successful year of operation. The 
combined profit for the year ended June 30, 
1948, was £2,091,191, before providing for 
taxation and depletion. In addition, there 
has been brought back to the credit of the 
appropriation account {£162,000 over-pro- 
vided for taxation in respect of previous years. 

A surplus of £973,941 is available for dis- 
tribution after making apprcpriate provision 
for taxation. A sum of £310,000 has been 
illocated for replacements and extensions to 
fixed assets and for development. After 
making these allocations the directors recom- 
mend a final dividend of 2s. 6d., making a 
distribution for the year of 3s. 6d., which is 
the same as for the preceding year. These 
dividend payments of 3s. 6d. a unit involve a 
net distribution of £583,874. 


REPLACEMENT RESERVES 


Our replacement reserves now stand at 
£250,000 for the Gold Coast and £100,000 
for Sierra Leone. Your directors have 
thought it proper to provide these relatively 
large sums out °f taxed profits, in view cf 
the very heavy increase in the cost of 
replacing or renewing equipment of all kinds, 
labour and transport. I: is, however, to be 
regretted thar the present. taxation system, 
which makes no sufficient allowance for 
remissions on account of the capital cost of 
replacement equipment, thus renders inevit- 
able the utilisation in this way of savings 
which should be available as capital for 
investment in new enterprise. 

The programme of prospecting, which has 
been developed both in Sierra Leone and 
the Gold Coast since the end of the war, is 
now well under way, and certain areas, con- 
sidered to be promising, have been outlined. 
The mining reserve position may in the cir- 
cumstances be regarded as satisfactory. 

Your directors continue to pay great atten- 
tion to the improvement of the living stan- 
dard and conditions of their African em- 
ployees, and a construction programme, 
which includes improver:-ents in the African 
hospitals, clubs for African employees and 
additional living quarters, is now making good 
progress. 


SUPERANNUATION SCHEMES 


Tt has always been the policy, both in the 
Gold Coast and Sierra Leone, to reward 
long service by our African employees with 
a gratuity on retirement. As the companies 
have now been operating for a considerable 
length of time, it became desirable to sys- 
tematise thees arrangements to meet the 
growing number of superannuation cases. 
Schemes have therefore been introduced to 
provide for the grant of appropriate retire- 
ment gratuities, based on length of service. 


NOTICES 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 


t of Lecturer in Economics, 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar. 


VV OUNG man, 25, ex-RAF, recommended, B.Sc. (Econ) with honours, 


Applications are invited for the 


In order to meet the initial cost, the sum of 
£25,000 has been set aside in the Gold Coast, 
and similarly of £30,000 in Sierra Leone. 

World sales, both of industrial and cut- 
table goods, again reached a very high level 
during the period under review, and the sales 
of your companies achieved a record. This 
was only rendered agp by the disposal 
of accumulated stocks, some of which had 
formed part of the wartime United Nations 
Reserve. These stocks are now greatly 
reduced, and the quaprtities available for 
delivery to the market will be dependent 
largely on current production. The indica- 
tions for the current year’s trading are never- 
theless again satisfactory. 


SIAMESE TIN SYNDICATE 
LIMITED 
ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 
The forty-first annuai general meeting of 


the Siamese Tin Syndicate Limited, was 
held on Ist instant in London. 


Mr Kenneth O. Hunter, the chairman, 
presided. 
_ The following is an extract from his state- 
ment which was circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year 1947. 


An output of 316.69 tons of tin ore was 
obtained by three dredges during the periods 
from their respective dates of resuming work 
up to the close of the year ; on this we have 
recorded a mining profit of £28,616. The 
net profit for the year before taxation 
amounted to £26,085. 


Expenditure on repairs, replacements and 
restoration since we regained possession of 
our properties amounted to £203,963 up to 
December 31, 1947. Current assets include 
the sum of £368,861 as receivable from the 
Siamese Government. This is the amount 
we agreed to accept, and have since 
received, as compensation in respect of the 
depletion of our mining areas in Siam due 
to the extraction of ore from them during 
the period while they were in Siamese 
occupation. The settlement of this. claim 
brought relief to our financial situation. 


The information I have leads your direc- 
tors to feel that the position is sufficiently 
encouraging to justify an interim dividend 
on account of the year 1948. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


A hearty vote of thanks to the general 
manager and his staff in the East was passed. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting a resolution adopting new articles 
of association was approved. 


BANGRIN TIN DREDGING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
POSITION STRENGTHENED 


The twenty-cighth annual general meet- 
ing of the Bangrin Tin Dredging Company, 
Limited, was held on the Ist instant in 
London, Mr Kenneth O. Hunter, the chair- 
man presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 

The working account reflects the results 
of the partial resumption of operations in 
Siam during the year 1947. An output of 
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106.76 tons of tin ore was obtained our 
No. 2 Dredge, which resumed on 
June 28, 1947; on this we have recorded g 
mining profit of £9,104. The net profit for 
the year before taxation amounted to £7,955 
The amount required for United Kingdom 
taxation relative to the profits of the 
1947 is £5,154, less relief in respect of Certain 
expenditure charged in our accounts to 
restoration, but regarded as allowable for 
taxation purposes ; thus the net amount 
aside for taxes becomes £2,127. Incl 

the profit brought forward from the year 
1946, £7,599, the balance at the credit of 
appropriation account at December 31, 1947, 
was £13,427, which we propose to carry for- 
ward to the current year. When the results 
for 1948 are known your directors hope that 
it may be possible to pay a small dividend 
for that year. 

Current assets include the sum of £127,552 
as receivable from the Siamese Government. 
This is the amount we agreed to accept, and 
have since received, as compensation in re- 
spect of depletion’ in value of our mining 
areas in Siam due to the extraction of ore 
during the period while they were in Siamese 
occupation. The settlement of this claim 
strengthened our financial position which 
had been affected by the heavy cost of restor- 
ing our plant and machinery. : 

The report was adopted and at a sub 
sequent extraordinary general meeting new 
articles of association were adopted. 


HERRBURGER, BROOKS, 
LIMITED 
PROPOSED CAPITAL REDUCTION 


The twenty-eighth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Her. burger, Brooks, Limited, was 
held, on the 30th ultimo, in London, Su 
Louis Sterling, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an ‘extract from his 
circulated statement: — 

The directors are pleased to report an 
increase in the profit earned over that of the 
previous year. The balence sheet reveals a 
strong financial position. 

Under the present conditions it appears to 
be doubtful as to whether building operations 
or the purchase of new factory premises 
become possible or at any rate desirable for 
some time. They consider it right, therefore, 
that a portion of the cash represented by 
Government investments should be passed 
the shareholders. They propose, therefore, 
that 5s, per share of the issued capital should 
be repaid to che shareholders and the issued 
capital of the company accordingly reduced. 
The shares of the company will then stand 
at the nomuanal figure of 10s, each, and the 
necessary steps will be taken to give effect 
to the proposal. After realising such invest- 
ments as required to provide for this repay- 
ment approxi ately £51,000 will remain, and 
your directors are of the opinion that thé 
sum will be sufficient to provide for any 





expenditure of a special capital nature, 
whether for factory premises or other puf- 
poses, which is likely to be necessary for some 


time to come. 
The piano trade is still wholly devoted @ 
export, and there does not appear to be any 
ing in demand for British instr ; 
which are maintaining a very high st 


of quality, : 
The report and accounts were adopted. _ 


(KoMPANY SECRETARY (must be Qualified Accountant with com 


treet, E.C.2. 


mercial experience) required by old-established and pro 

Company with turnover of over £1,000,000, _ : 

salary £1,250, Only first class men need obpely, Reply in first instant 
iving full details of career, to Box E , 


London area, Mi 
c/o Streets, 110 Old : 


sollitesinsiosshimusttllendigigh icepubhsity eS i aical pana si lerthrtbttiatom elnino 
seeks interesting position in industry requiring energy and initia- yur man, at present assistant to Company Chairman and Seer 


tive, and with ample scope for advancement.—Box 892. 


’ Company Law. 


JJAVE YOU A LONDON OFFICE? Company tiaving premises in 
Victoria Street = prepared to act as London Agents for firm or 


organisation.—Box 


pHe GHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SE 
RED 


requiring the services of CHARTE 


secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to communicate with 
the Secretary of the Institute, 16, George Street, Mansion House, E.C.4, 


1OMPANY Secretaryship required by Barrister (33), experienced in 
Exhibitioner, Oxford University.—Box 895. 


Box 883. 


tary, seeks similar positioa of greater scope and responsibility 


“ “ secede jas Ss eel sola en Sail ts Scie are aalail, tad eaphlasdtee ee oe 
CONOMIST, journalistic and business experience, fluent sent 


ect 


areas 4 German, some Spanish, interested research and statistics, now 


economic ‘periodical, seeks suitable position.—Box 899. 


a i! Bg” PURSES qualified teacher (Mother tongue).—Box 888°) - 
CRETARIES.—Directors Silo oeealielthnetestiinane Sihaaeeeennemeanaenene 
ECRET 


nnn enim 
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ARIES to fill JERSEY, most southerly of the Channel Islands. Fly BEA fn & 


minutes from London. 


Winter Resort Leaflet free from Room 


States Tourism Committee, Jersey, C.1, 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended November 27, 1948, 
total ordinary revenue was -¢78,132,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of /52,436,000 
apd issues to sinking ‘funds nil, Thus, 
incinding sinking. fund allocations of 
{10,573,000, the surplus acerued since April 
jst is /3501,905,472 against £226,712,813 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 











Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(¢ thousand) 


Esti- ae : 
Revenue mate, age | ay W f 
1948-4 i eck | Week 
to | to” fended! ended 
Nov. |. Nov. | Nev. | Nov. 
28, 4. 2%, 29, 21, 






1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 


REVENUE ' 
Income Tax .. 1309150) 466,260 476,478 10,490, 9,713 
Sur-tax 90, 23,455 29,8 350) 1,050 


i Duties | 160,000) 109,779 117,500) 3,780) 5,600 
55,000, 34,180 36,71 1,900 1,200 






Pete Tax .. “} 250, 23,570 118,1 8,000 
EP.T. sod 5 "213 65, 2,550 750 
Other Inland Re v. 120° 105 * 
Special Con tributn. so ve | 1,200 
Total Inland Rev. ‘east 9, 577, 868,136) 19,270) 27,513 
Gasiies......52- 820,600) 528,594) 542,713 17,108 45,501 
Bacise .....--. | 76,550) 411,300; 510 ‘Sui 23, 300 24,911 
Total Customs & 

Baise ........ 1547150} 939,894)1053224] 40,408, 40,412 
Motor Duties... .1 50,000) 13,053 12,059... | 


Surphis War Stores 102,000) 131,059 75,510 4, 182| 4,657 
Surplus Keceipts 

fram Trading... ; 57, 30,175 2,826 | 2,000 
P.O.fNet Receipts} we 4,080... . 950, the 
Wireless Licences. 11,000). 6,370, €,505) 1, 200) 1,145 
Crown Lands... .. 1, 670 ) 20) 10 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans 14,000) 18,863 10,5 





Miseall. Receipts 68, 004) 131, 522 105,2( ilies 2, 304 
Total Ord. Rev. 3765300° 165265 3 2134651] 66, a 8, 132 
Seur-Baiancine : | 
Post Ofte ..+. 150,206 90,500 100,200; 3,850) 3,100 
Income Tax on | i 

E.P:T. Kefunds: 16, 000) 15,536; 5,285 280) 182 
Total . 39315 500 2271299 2240 36! 20, 143, a1, 414 









Issties out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
({ thousand) 


{ 
| Esti- ‘ — 
re April | April 
Expen«iture | oot , , Week | Week 
j to to ended | emled 
Nov. Nov. }| Nov. | Nov. 
29, 27, 29, | 27, 










1947 1948 | 1947 | 1948 









Exrenpiture 
Int. & Man. of 


| 


Nat. Debt ..... | $00,000) 322,466 306,648 838! 2,507 
Payments io N. 

Ireland! 26,000} 13,776 15,038, 666, 1,047 
Other Cons. Fund i { 

Services Te 3,873) 3,92 ae 
Total .. “534 1.0061 340,115| 325,606) 1,520! 3,571 


Supply Services - 2442657)1588195 1496567) 69,254 48,865 


Total Ord. Expd.. — 2easst0 182217 410.7 154, 52, 4% 
Sinking Funds... . is 






Setr-Barancine | 
Post Office... ... | 150, 
we Tax on! 
E.P.T. Refunds! 16, 


fold... 3] 


4 74,884 55,118 
liter increasing Exchequer balances by {119,426 to 
(3198,392 the other operations for the week decreased 
the gross National Debt by £12,874,278 to £25,685 million, 
NET RECEIPTS ({ thousand) 
Materials & Housing Act, 1945, sec. 4(1)... 400 


NET ISSUES (f thousand) 
Pit Othice and Telegraph (Money) Acts, 1946 ond 


“a PEER ANE RR Gade hard \ sig tksees conden 5 
SNS ooo ee eee eet io 
Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, sec. 4(1).... 4 
—_ (Temp, Accommodation) Act, 1944, sec. ‘ 
il Asis ais Ai Ae 
jaan ns Act, 1945, sec. 3(1)...... 


War OO seas tte ensetetnecese AP nears ro) 
Finance Acts, 1946 Mt ler ss ei Sst ; 


Sennen 


13,102 





Statistical Summary «| 


CHANGES IN DEBT ({£ thousand) 


Net Receirrs Net REPAYMENTS 
24% Def. Bonds. 368° | Treasury Bills .... 29,260 
Tax Reserve Certs. 948 Nat. Savirigs Certs. 650 
Other Debt 3%, Def. Bonds. . ., *1,779 


Internal ....... 1,448 | 3%, Ter. Annuities. . 1,643 
Ways & Means Ad- Interest on the Nat. 
ERE... Seeks 16,475 Web cine ss 282 


s Leia 33, 614 


* Including £1,296,725 paid off on maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(4 mithoul 









Ways and 
Means 
Advances 
















freasury 
Bills 





Totat 
Fioat- 
ing 
Debt 


Date 





7) Bank 
Pubtie of 
Depts. | Eng 


lard 













Tender.) Tap 





2250-0 | 2561'6 























Aug 14 0 bs +5 16282-0 
Te *l 6-8 +0 16335-9 
gi 28 “8 oe 0 [6323-8 

Sept. 4 +2 aS -§46351-8 
"ae “0 2-0 0-5 [6348-2 
i 38 5 | 18-8 5 16389°4 
ia) at 5°5 a +5 16345-3 

Oct. 9 , “71 8&0 2-0]6370-0 
» 1612240-0 | 2446-79 277-5 | 5-5 5+6 16395-3 
« -2342250+0 | 2446-45] 282-1 | 0-5 -016416-9 
« 3042250-0) 2424-69 278-5 |... -0}6.388-2 

Nov. 6 | 2250-0) 2394-8} 284-7 | -0] 6364-5 
» 1342250-0 | 2402-5] 278-0 | 1419-046 355-2 
» 2012250-0}2414-7 | 5 8 

' “0 5 


an 


2250-0 2385" 5 





TREASURY BILLS 


t opihon 







Avetage 







Amoun 











Date of Kate Aliotted 
lene tT oe —} 0° Allot- at 
Ite wee” te ‘Allotter Min. 











Aug. . 10 3+08 53 
Sep. 3 8 iu 2943 41 
ee “t 10 2-84 48 

fo +8 | 10 3-31 5 
4. *§ 10 3-14 52 
Oct, | shit 10 3-72 54 
a2 ig “2 10 1-90 62 
eis “4 10 2-09 59 
_? aa 2 | 10 142 48 
” 99 -} 10} 1-46 43 
Nov. 5 g 10 «1°58 44 
ay 2-9 | 10 1-97 53 
19 ox} 10 1°89 52 
it 8} 10 4:35 48 


On November 26th api: ations for bilis to be paid.on 


Tuesday, Wednesday; mrsdav, Vriday and Saturday 
were accepted as to about 48 per cent.of.the ameunt 
applied for at £99 I7s. Sd. and applications at higher 
prices were accepted in iull. Applications for bills to es 
paid on Monday were aceepted at £99 17s. 5d. and abov 

m full. {170 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are 
being una for December 3rd. Por the week ended 
December 4th the Kanks will be asked for Treasury 
deposits to the amount of {80 million (maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


({£ thousand) 






Week Ended 











Savings. Certificates >—~- 


















a Ee eee bi ay 72,600 
Repayments... 5.4.4. .-4 3,150 2,350 63,500 
Net Savings ........6... 2,350 ‘Dr 450 Dr 10,900 
Defence Bonds :— | 
POCUDUR. 5 si. chivs's Kanan 1,715 | 845 25,805 
Repayments .. i3tae $66 926 30,622 
Net Savings .........-4. 849 ‘De 81 4,817 
P.O. and Trustee Savings aoe 
Banks :— | 
ens oct ks <000s.48 « | 14,020 | 11,163 | 401,472 
Repayments .,....... «-» | 10,910 | 10,082 | 392,684 


Net Savings ........«s%. 


Total Net Savings. . 
Toterest on certificates ‘repaid 
Interest accrued on savings 


“oa 


951 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 1, 1948 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ é 
Notes Issued:~ Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
InCireulation 1241,992,823 | Other Govt. 


In Bankg. De- Seeurities .., 1288,128,144 

partment .. 58,255,010} Other Sees... . 849,043 
Coin fother 

than gold)... 7,713 


Amt. of Fid.————_—— 
Issue 


aki 1300,000,000' 


Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 


oz. fine). .... 247,833 


"300,247,833 





1300,247, 833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


f : 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Sees... . 332, 8,941 
j SERB EE TS 3,430,704 | Other Sees. ~ 54,461,449 
Public Deps.:- 25,167,811] Discounts and 
Public Acats.* 10,880,634 Advantes,.. 22,927,663 
HM. Treas. Securities... . 31.5: 33,796 
Special Acet.. 14,287,177 


Di rn 58,255,010 
Other Deps.:- 405,318,808 | Coin 


dad ede 3,034,923 
Bankers... .. 313, 409, 835 
Other Acts... 91,908,973 

448,470,323 448,470,325 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(, milhon) 
















SSué 


é: 1 ; 
Notes in circulation 1.234 -0'1233-1/1242-0 


Notes in banking depart- 


$ 
ment os ik Seine bs bow es eb 3 6h 2 58-3 
Government debt and 
Be tr ree -41299- aha290- 2| 1299-1 
Other securities..2...... b 6-8) . ‘ a : 
GE sn ooo Soho o.cbuenckan 0-2) 


Valued at 8. per fine 02... 


172/35; 173/3 172 3 
Banking. Dept, :— : | 7 


sits — | j 
sblic Accounts ........ 15-3). 12-3) 10-9 
Treasury Special Account 12-8 14-3 14-3 
BIND a a san a4 0 sad 313-4: 302-7| 313-4 
Other... is bvSe pads 92-4: 99-2) 91-9 
FO ii isp eeeedes ch 435-9) 428-5) 430-5 

Securities :— f t 
Government. .....0.4.+. 331-0) 324-1) 332-7 
Discounts, ete........... 26-9} 28-9) 22-9 
Other ..... KieWacheaces “O} 24-6 23-3) 31-5 
Total..... BUA Re eisS Y 382+5; 376-3) 387-7 


jetuee “8 +3) “2 Gh+3 
ve le 


Sea te we seeeed 


* Governinent debt is 11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fidaciary issue reduced from fi, 360 million to £1,200, 
million on March 4, 1948, 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of ’s Official buying price for gold, 


remained at 172s. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot cash prices were as follows :-— 
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SERVICE 


_ Founded oyet.a century ago, The Union 
Bank of Austfalia, at its Branches throughout 
Australia and New Zealand, offers a com 
prehensive Banking Service covering every 
moderna _ requirement. 

This extensive organisation is placed at the 
disposal of visitors desirous of transacting any 
description of banking business. 

We invite you to discuss your travel and 
banking problems with our specialised 
departments. 


UNION BANK 
pat: mets OF AUSTRALIA 


and New Zealand, LIMITED 


Lstablishea 
1837 


Head Office : 


71, CORNHILL, 
LONDON E.C.3, 













A COMPREHENSIVE 
Service for Exporters 


In addition to its offices throughout England and Wales, 
Lloyds Bank has branches in India, Pakistan and Burma 
and agents in all parts of the world. The Bank under- 
takes overseas busmess of every description and is fully 
' equipped to provide :— 
Finance for all classes of foreign trade. 
Gyiidance on questions arising from Exchange Control. 
Comprehensive information on market conditions in all parts of 
the world, 
Names of potential buyers or agents in overseas countries. 
-The manager of any branch will gladly put these special- 
ised services at your disposal; 


Let LLOYDS BANK 


look after your Export Interests 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chiei Office: OXFORD STREET,.MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS (17,500,003 

ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
(1947 Accounts) 





CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications frem suitably 
qualified men and women for appointment as Economic Assistants in 
the Economic Section of the Cabinet Secretariat on the inclusive scale 
of £400-£750 Gmen) or £400-i600 (women), Age limits 20]-24 on January 
1, 1949, with extension for regular service in H.M. Forces, and, up to 
two years for voluntary. service in H.M, Forces otherwise than on a 
regular engagement or for compulsory national service under the 
National Service Acts. Candidates must have obtained a University 
degree in economic subjects with at least Second Class .Heneurs, 
exeept that those’ taking a final degree’ examination up to the end 
of 1948 will be provisionally considered. erannuation arrangements 
will be under the Federated Superannuation System for Universities, 

Further particulars and forms of. application from the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, 6; Burlingten. Gardens, London, W.1, quoting 
No. 2325, by whom completed applications must be_ received by 
December 15, 1948: 





HB COUNCIL OF BRITISH MANUFACTURERS OF PETROLEUM 
EQUIPMENT | hivité applications for the post of Director. He will 
be required to implement the policy of the Council, and his duties, 
while mainiy in London, will involve’ travelling at home and abroad. 
The salary contemplated is £1,500 upwards p.a;, according to suitability 
and ee, ates ; kia strats 
. tions: post-shontd- in administrative ability, wide 
knowledge and experience of industry'and preferably an engineering or 
simflar background, Testimonials need not accompany the application 
in the first instance, but applieatiens should, nesertiaiess. be detuile, - 
they will be treated as in oR and should be addressed to the 
ch an of the Council, at 40, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, London, 
; ; ; 


S.Ww.t 
“Wai (28), taking feat C’W.A. June, 1949 seeks administrative 
— ain SS inéss organisation. “Knowledgg) of Gost 
and: accounts, budgetary eontrol; and presentation of statistics, 
pe are chard-worker capabie-of/ assuming responsible post. “Ex 


rtunity for .enterprising company to -acqui. 
potential executive. Box 891, re pany quire first class 
Printed 











in Great Britain by St. G¥ments . i St » WiCz 
nncctusttsamestih. teh. tite. Strort, Sz. lemethe Landen: S.W.1.. U.S. Representative: .R,5,-Fasiey, 111, Broadway. 





pencerat nena eben tte et LACE ORC, necting 


- pharmaceutical, 
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(lneorparated in the Cotony of Hongkong) a a 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND euscy PAID OP - eee 00 obo > 
Stease Ciseiet SF Capen oo os se. Ca 
Head Office: HONGKONG ~ $20.08/008 


Obie Manager . Teh Mowoteame AL Mowe, C228, 
BRANCHES 


BURMA CHINA ifex., INDOCHINA VALAYA Pon) NORTH 

K wugoon Shanghai Hauphoas Johiwe Baten BORSEO (Gam) 
CEYLON Rwataw Saigon Kua Randakeaa 

Colomba Ttewtsia JAPAN Daereneer "Tawse 
CHINA ‘Tringtao K ube Maiaccs PRU PIN BS 

Ames EUROPE Kare Muar Bhytke 

‘ —_ oe Tokyo Peneng Manila 
hei we syors ey Sinae a 

hankinz HONGKONG ¥ekohame Sateen Palau SLAM 

* Dairen Hengkons JAVA TYetuk Aneon Bangkok 

Fouchow Kowloon Batavia UNITED : 
Hankow Mongkok Reurahays NORTA KINGDOM ft 
*Har bin (Kose loon MALAY BURN KO Lowden : 
Mow sd INDIA Camera Brunei Town LAA. 

Nagixiag Bomba Highlan ix demetton New York 

Peiping Calout ts lpeob Kats Belalt Bau Fremoisco 


* Branches act ret re-openet 
London Office: 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C3 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehen. wrvice as Trustees and Executor: © aiso undertakes by fhe Bank's Trasten 


Dormpanies tn 
HONGKONG LONDON 


SINGAPORE 


Latin American Trade 


¢ te 
This bank, established in South America for over 33 years, 
is well equipped to serve British traders interested in this 
important market. Correspondents the world over. 
London Offices— 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2. 
2-4 Cockspur St., S.W.1 


E. B. Melaerney, Mer. 
L. R. Newman, Mer. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA Orer (99) branches in 


Caneda, Newfoundland, 
the Nest Indies, Centrui 
end Seuth America. 


Head Office, -Montrea:. 
Offices in New York and Paris 


‘ncorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liabiii 





THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY LIMI!IED 
FIVE PER CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERE®©E STOCK. 


SIX PER CENT SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Registers in respect 
of the above Stocks will be closed from December 8 to 14, 1948, both 
dates inclusive, for the purpose ef preparing Warrants i: spect. of 
Dividends for the half-year ending December 31, 1948, tu > patd’ aa 


January 1, 1949. 
By Order of the Board, 
; H. J. FLEWITT., = etary. w 
Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpoel. _December 2, 1948. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES ‘ 
Apoltsetions from qualified candidates are invited: for the follewiag 
post :-— ; 
ACCOUNTANT required by the Government of Nigeria for t& 
Department.of Commierce and industries for one tour of 18 to 2) mont 
in the first instance; with prespects.of permanent and pensignad 
employment. “Commencing salary according to war service, experltgce 
and qualifications in scale, £600, rising to £1,200.a year, inclu 
expatriation pay. Outiit allowance, £ Free passages and : 
leave on full salary. Candidates should be Chartered or Incorporated 
Accountants or possess similar professional qualifications, and 
preferably have had up to four years’ professional or com 
experience since qualifymg. Familiarity with Government procedure B 
also desirable, but not essential. Apply at once, by letter, stating 
whether married or singley:and full particulars of qualification® 
experience and mentioning this paper te. the Crown Agents form 
Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, 8.W.1, quoting M/N/2#257(3C) on B 
letter and envelope. 








niyo lita ii aw. Ma a 
USINESS MAN (Wykehaniist), of proved ability and adaptability, 
with fine recerd in. peace (sales and advertising administ 

and war (lieut,-colonel, staff), seeks scope for creative thinking, 1 : 

tve and modern methods of marketing and sales promotion.—Box S&. 

et 















stat 


;;CONOMICS writer for Ceylon newspaper... Must possess ou E 
4 academic qualifications In Economics, literary ability, and preset 
ably have had research experience. Interesting position; passage 
— For details apply to Box 897. ire 


eee te ate ne ee 





executive Director, 44, seeks change similar, Exceptional ex 


4 administration, mabaaeonent, negotiation; ruemical. 
‘ proprietary,’’ \ 


fe ntation , 
some Ea Eg Che mist/Eripineer S epaectins I, reputable i 
only.—Box : 


Fee SALE: Volumes of Economist. 1995-39 












1944, 1945 ¢ >; 1981-35, 1940-41 9 hound); 1988, , 
Apply, Library) 3, Cadogan Gardens, SW.ke 
©) -s- @TMER NOTICES APPEAR ON. PAGE 950 5° 3 





